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“THE ART OF CARUSO” 





3 WONDERFUL RECORDS IN THE SERIES 


“GOLDEN TREASURY OF IMMORTAL PERFORMANCES” 


Cnrico- 
Caruso 


Celeste Aida— ‘Aida’; Libiamo—‘“‘La Traviata’; Di quella 

pira!, Ai nostri monti—‘‘J/] Trovatore’’; Solenne in quest’ ora— 

“La Forza del Destino’; Questa o quella, La donna e mobile, 

Quartet: Bella figlia dell’ amore—‘‘Rigoletto”’ ; Ah! la paterna mano CSLPS10O 
—‘‘Macbeth”’; Si pel ciel— ‘Otello’; Trio: Qual volutta— 

“J Lombardi”; Una furtiva lagrima, Venti scudi— L’Elisir 

d’ Amore’; Deserto in terra—‘‘Don Sebastiano”; Sextette: Chi mi 
frena—‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 


Donna non vidi mai — “Manon Lescaut’; Che gelida manina, 

O soave fanciulla—‘‘La Bohéme’’; Recondita armonia— Tosca’’; 

Ve lo dissi ? — Madama Butterfly”; Amor ti vieta— ‘‘Fedora” ; CSLPSI1 
Cielo e mar! —‘*La Gioconda”’; Vesta la giubba—‘‘I Pagliacci’’; 

Air de la fleur—‘‘Carmen’’; Ah! fuyez, douce image—‘‘ Manon”; 

O paradiso! — ‘L’ Africana’; O Souverain, O Juge — “‘Le Cid’; 

Rachel! auand du Seigneur—‘“‘La Fuive’’; M’appari, Quartet: 

Dormi pur — “‘Martha”’ 


Ombra mai fu — “Xerxes”; Les Deux Sérénades — Leoncavallo; 

Pois épais—‘“‘ Amadis’’ ; Fenesta che lucive; Vaghissima sembianza; 

Noche Feliz; La Partida; A la Luz de la Luna; O sole mio; CSLP512 
Vieni sul mar!; Luna fedel; Over there; La Campana di San 

Giusto; Sei morta nella vita mia; Luna d’ Estate; Crucifixus — 

from Messe Solennelle 


A RECORD 
FOR CHE 


| 








Enrico Caruso Sings 


SACRED MUSIC 
Cantique de Noél; Ave Maria; Domine 
Deus; Pieta, Signore; Hosanna. 

The reverse side of this record contains 


items by Fohn McCormack. 
CSLP508 
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hae RECORD TOKENS 
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The Templars 


78 r.p.m.... with Herbert Dawson, Organ: God rest ye merry, Gentlemen; Christ was born on 
Christmas Day; A Babe lies in the cradle; Good King Wenceslas. C3806 
While shepherds watched their flocks; Childing of a maiden; We three kings of Orient are; 
Christmas is coming. C3807 
with George Thalben-Ball, Organ: Twelve days of Christmas; See amid the winter’s snow; 
O little town of Bethlehem. B9995 
Away in a Manger; The First Noél; Unto us a Boy is born; Shepherds in the field 
abiding. C4039 


N.B.: Record C3807 is also available on 45 r.p.m. 7P131. B9995 and C4039 are 
available on 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Record 7EP7021. 


Choir of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham 


CECIL COCHRANE, Director of Music 


78 r.p.m. ...A Virgin most pure; Shepherds, in the field abiding B10960 
LONG PLAY A Virgin most pure; Shepherds, in the field abiding; A carol of adoration; 


A great and mighty wonder; O little town of Bethlehem; Gabriel’s message; 
Up! Good Christian folk, and listen; Unto us is born a Son DLP1133 


Royal Choral Society 


Conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT Organ: Arnold Grier 
LONG PLAY Hark! the Herald Angels sing; A Cowboy Carol; The First Noél; Carol of 
Beauty; Now once again our hearts we raise; Winter; Ding, Dong, Merrily on High; 
O come, all ye faithful; While Shepherds watched; Christmas is coming; Jesu, Word of 
God incarnate; Silent Night; Greensleeves; Coventry Carol; The Boar’s Head Carol 
ALP1159 


EXTENDED PLAY 


George Melachrino : Mario Lanza 


The Melachrino Crchestra 

The First Noél; Silent Night; 
Hark! The Herald Angels sing; 
O come all ye faithful 7EG8047 


I saw Mommy kissing Santa Claus; 
Rudolph, the Red-nosed Reindeer; 
Fairy on the Christmas Tree; 

Mrs. Santa Claus; 

Little Brown Jug 7EG8058 


The Melachrino Strings 
Winter Wonderland; Skaters Waltz; 
Jingle Bells; Sleigh Ride 7EG8048 


** Christmastide with Lanza” 


Oh, Holy Night; The Virgin’s 
Slumber Song; Away in a Manger; 
Oh! Little Town of Bethlehem; 
7EB6020 


O come, all ye faithful; 

Silent Night; We Three Kings of 
Orient are; The First Noél 
7EB6008 
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Joe Loss and his Orchestra 


LONG PLAY 
** Dancing + for Dancers” 


Max Bugraves 


78 r.p.m. * Do you love Old Santa Claus; 
Mister Sandman B10801 


*The Little Laplander; 
Meet me on the corner 


Quicksteps, Room with a View; 
A Foggy Day; Waltzes, Hello 


POP116 
*with Children’s chorus. 


78 and 45 r.p.m. 


That dear old gentleman; 
The Feather song POP262 
“Sing with Max” 
Peggy O’Neil; When you 
wore a tulip; If you were 
: the only girl in the world; 
Fer: me and my gal: She’s a lassie from 
Lancashire; When Irish eyes are smiling: 
I belong to Glasgow; Any old iron POP277 


78 and 45 r.p.m. Al Read 


What is a home? Delaney’s Donkey POP278 


Young Lovers; I'll see you 
again; Foxtrot, Young and 
Foolish; Tangos, Yira Yira; 
Ecstasy; Mambos, Zambezi; In 
Did Lisbon: Slow Foxtrot. 
Make Believe DLP1134 


EXTENDED PLAY 
‘**Party Dances” 
The Palais Glide; La Conga; The Veleta 7EG8195 


78 r.p.m. ‘**Dance at your Party” | came I saw 
I conga’d; Charleston; Rock around the clock; John 
Brown’s body; Knees up Mother Brown; Can Can: 
Alexander’s Ragtime band; She'll be coming round 
the mountain; Ma she’s making eyes at me; I’m forever 
blowing bubbles; My bonny lies over the ocean C4277 


EXTENDED PLAY From the American Verve Repertoire 


Spike Jones presents 


“Christmas Fare for the Entire Family” 


“Carols for the Fireside” 


9 Christmas Songs with The City Slickers, The Jud Conlon 
Singers, and The City Slicker Juniors 7EG8196 


11 Christmas Carols, with the Jud Conlon Singers and the 
Saint Victor’s Boys Choir 7EG8197 


Sil EEE 


= Menotti’s Delightful Christmas Opera on L.P. 


Amahi and the Night Visitors 


with Chet Allen; Rosemary Kuhlmann; Andrew McKinley; David 
Aiken; Leon Lishner; Frank Monachino and Orchestra conducted by 


Recorded under the personal direction of Mr. Menotti. ALP1196 
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Bing! 
Louis! 
Ella! 


on 2 great LPs 
from the American 


VERVE 


repertoire 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 33: 8 P mM RECORD 





“Bing Sings Whilst Bregman Swings” 

BING CROSBY with Buppy BREGMAN AND HiIS 
ORCHESTRA 

The song is you; Mountain Greenery ; Cheek to cheek ; 
*Deed I do; Heat Wave; The Blue Room; Have you 
met Miss Jones; I’ve got five dollars; They all laughed ; 
Nice work if you can get it; September in the rain; 
Jeepers Creepers 

CLPIO88 


“Ella and Louis” 

ELLA FITZGERALD and LOVIS ARMSTRONG with 
OSCAR PETERSON, HERB ELLIs, RAY BROWN, BuDDy RICH 
Can't we be friends; Isn’t this a lovely day; Moonlight 
in Vermont: They can’t take that away from me; Under 
a blanket of blue; Tenderly ; A Foggy Day; Stars fell on 
Alabama; Cheek to Cheek ; The Nearness of you; April 
in Paris 

CLPI098 


78 and 45 r.p.m. 

PETER HANLEY : 

I love you Samantha; I wanna 
) 


see you when you weep 
POP279 


DON, DICK °N’ JIMMY 
Two Vcices in the night; That's 
the way I feel 
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POP280 


Loth with Orchestra conducted 
by Buddy Bregman 


HIS MASTER VOICE REG 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) - 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET 


| 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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ten-inch disc and the customer is saved 
eleven shillings. Both recordings are 
excellent. Philips achieve slightly greater 
clarity, notably in the very quick finale of 
the D major, most beautifully played by the 
Budapest Quartet. The ’cello sounds as 
though he is sitting in the front opposite 
the first violin, and at times I felt he was a 
little too prominent, and the second violin 
and viola a shade too much in the back- 
ground. One expects the Hungarian 
Quartet to adopt quicker tempi than the 
Budapest, but in fact, apart from the first 
movement, there is not much in it in the D 
major. In the C minor however they take 
every movement noticeably quicker, the 
minuet outrageously so. Beethoven queered 
his own pitch by adding metronome marks 
to much of his music near the end of his 
life. He marked this minuet Allegretto, 84 
dotted minims a minute ; which is impos- 
sible. —The Hungarian Quartet at 70 sound 
to me absurdly fast. The Budapest Quartet 
ignore the metronome mark, follow the 
tempo indication, and sound just right at 
56. In the first two movements the 
Hungarian Quartet are much nearer the 
metronome mark than their rivals, but I 
personally find the slower tempi of the 
Budapest Quartet more convincing. This 
new record can be most warmly recom- 
mended. The music is played with 
exemplary skill and understanding and 
realistically recorded. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Trio No. 4 in D major, 
Op. 70, No. 1, * Geister ”’. 

MOZART. Trio No. 4 in E major, 
K.542. Trio di Trieste. Decca 


(6/53) 33CX1043 


Trio di Bolzano (3/55) PL8493-8 

In the Mozart the Trio di Trieste give a 
performance of very similar stamp to that 
of their neighbours from Bolzano. Perhaps 
the Bolzano pianist phrases the slow move- 
ment with a shade more polish ; perhaps 
the Trieste violinist is a shade more 
“expressive ’ with his tempi. But there is 
little to choose between two good perform- 
ances, both well recorded—that is, until 
you get to the last movement. Here the 
new Decca recording seems to me definitely 
superior. The slightly drier quality and the 
pianist’s very crisp, precise fingerwork 
give the whole movement a commendable 
verve and clarity. It is only fair to add that 
the Vox recording offers more music for 
the money: three trios, all by Mozart, 
whereas the new Decca has only the 
regulation two. 

In the Beethoven ‘“ Geister”’ trio, the 
Trieste ensemble are completely assured 
and give a splendid performance. They 
are much better recorded than the Busch 
brothers and Serkin—which is only to be 
expected, for this Columbia disc is a 


John McCormack? 


* 
A superb * 
selection of ballads % 

x 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE ”’ 
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transfer from 78s. I am inclined to think 
Beethoven’s music suits their style of 
playing better than Mozart’s, but probably 
one could say that of most ensembles. 


R.F. 


BRAHMS. Sonatas for Clarinet and 
Piano, Op. 120. No. 1 in F minor : 
No. 2 in E flat major. Antoine de 
Bavier (clarinet), Andrzej Wasowski 
(piano). D.G.G. DGM18227 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Coupled as above : 

Lancelot, d’Arco (3/54) OL50030 

In every way this record is a great 
improvement on the only previous LP 
version. I wish the sleeve gave a little 
information about Antoine de Bavier ; for 
instance as to his nationality. He is a most 
expressive player. His pianissimo at the 
end of the first movement of the F minor, 
his technical mastery in the last movement 
of the same sonata (taken at a tremendous 
pace), the warmly affectionate opening 
of the E flat—all these reveal a player in 
the first rank. The pianist is equally at home 
in this music, and the piano tone is unusually 
round and full. The balance between the 
two players could not be bettered. In every 
way this record is a notable achievement. 


R.F. 


HAYDN. Concerto for Harpsichord in 
D major. Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord in G major. Helma Elsner 
(harpsichord), Pro Musica Chamber 
Orchestra, Stuttgart, conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt. Vox PLo810 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). | 
Concerto in D: 


Nef, Lamoureux, Colombo __- (3/54) 0150007 
Heiller, V. Op. Litschauer (6/56) PVL7012 


This disc contains the only two keyboard 
concertos by Haydn to be published in the 
composer’s lifetime. ‘The D major is well 
known, but I must confess I had not met 
the G major before. Is it ever performed 
in this country ? Though not equal to the 
D major it contains an attractive slow 
movement, and a finale that is spirited in a 
somewhat obvious way. This concerto is 
adequately played, and the balance, both 
here and in the D major, well above average; 
for once the harpsichord is not made over- 
prominent by obviously artificial means. 
Those who “collect”? unknown Haydn 
can buy this record with confidence. But 
anyone who wants the best performance of 
the D major is advised to try the Vanguard 
disc with Erna Heiller. Miss Heiller plays 
the slow movement more expressively than 
Miss Elsner, and the finale (*‘ Rondo a 
l’Hongrie”’) much more brilliantly. She 
gets her trills right, plays all the trills in 
the minore of the finale, and plays Haydn’s 
cadenzas. Miss Elsner does none of these 
things, and her first cadenza is something 
of an abomination. Nevertheless there are 
times when Miss Heiler’s harpsichord 
sounds too near the microphone; for 
instance at the end of the first movement, 
when you can hear the action of the keys. 
Miss Elsner is better treated by her 
technicians. On neither disc is the ensemble 
of the accompaniment impeccable, though 
for the most part reasonably good. The 
backing on the Vanguard is Haydn’s 
trumpet concerto. R.F. 
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MOZART. Quartet in F major, K.158. 
Quartet in B flat major, K.159. 
Quartet in E flat major, K.160. 
Barchet Quartet. Vox PL8690 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Quartet K.159: 
Griller Qt. (11/52) LX3087 


The ten string quartets that Mozart 
wrote in his maturity have always been 
given plenty of attention by the recording 
companies, but his earlier works in this 
field have been largely ignored. These 
consist (apart from one very early example) 
of six quartets written during or just prior 
to his trip to Italy when he was nearly 
seventeen, and another set of six written in 
Vienna some nine months later. This 
Viennese set was influenced by Haydn’s 
recently published “Sun” quartets (Op. 
20), perhaps most markedly in the fugal 
finales. It is odd that the best of them, 
K.173 in D minor, has yet to be made 
available on records in this country. The 
“Italian ”’ set, not perhaps quite so inter- 
esting, has now been recorded complete by 
the Barchet Quartet; the first three 
appeared exactly two years ago, and now, 
after a strangely long gap, the others are 
obtainable. All are three-movement works. 
It is not to be expected that they should 
compare in interest with the mature 
quartets, but there is plenty to attract here 
between the passages of routine stuff. The 
little B flat is much the best ; in fact it is 
good all through. . After a pleasant slow 
movement, there is a solid allegro in the 
key one especially associates with Mozart, 
G minor; and finally a deliciously silly 
rondo. The E flat starts well but is marred 
by a perfunctory finale, while the much 
longer F major starts poorly but comes alive 
in the slow movement and the trio section 
of the minuet-finale. 

All these works are recorded with what 
seems to me a somewhat over-resonant 
acoustic, but otherwise fall pleasantly on 
the ear. The Barchet Quartet give sensible 
performances of the shorter works, though 
in the F major they do not make enough 
contrast between the fortes and pianos, 
notably in the slow movement. The 
Grillers’ disc of the B flat is played a little 
more sensitively, but the quality is not 
nearly so good. If you like early Mozart 
you will enjoy this record, which, gives a 
more than adequate account of the music. 
And the B flat quartet is well worth anyone’s 
attention. R.F. 


PURCELL. Sonatas of III Parts (1683). 
Sonatas I-VI (RG84); Sonatas 
VII-XII (RG85). Jacobean 
Ensemble directed by Thurston 
Dart. Argo RG84-5 (two 12 in, 
798. 3d.). 

There are no signs of abatement in the 
churning out of dozens of sonatas and 
concertos, but it is useless for the reviewer, 
in danger of being engulfed, to cry “Help!” 

He can only take comfort, in this instance, 

in a more than usually adequate preparation 

and performance, and rejoice in the fact 
that the Jacobean Ensemble has the right 
feeling for style and the right kind of 
technique to interpret that style. Neville 
Marriner and Peter Gibbs are a — 
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matched pair of violinists ; Desmond Dupré 
brings his accustomed artistry to the gamba 
part ; Thurston Dart, at the Bureau Organ, 
is a discreet accompanist and an inspiring 
director. 

Although Purcell’s twelve Sonatas of III 
Parts all follow, albeit freely, the typical 
Italian church sonata of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, they possess 
tremendous individuality both as regards the 
structure of movements and the part- 
writing and resultant harmony. The form 
of a first movement may be integrated and 
monothematic (VII and IX) or it may be 
bi-partite (III and IV): in XII the move- 
ment is hardly more than the briefest 
introduction to the ensuing Canzona. In the 
same way there is great variety in the final 
movements. Sonata III has a brilliant 
Allegro with a fugato opening ; the principal 
last movement of V is really the Canzona, 
though there is a short Adagio at the very 
end, recalling the ‘‘ drag ”’ sections which 
round off so many of the fantasias of 
Purcell. 

Those who enjoy Purcellian harmonic 
dialect will find in these twelve sonatas the 
quintessence of his technique. Unlike the 
strange harmonies of a Giovanni Macque or 
a Gesualdo, those of Purcell have an inner 
logic of their own. They come about as 
the result of smoothly effective part-writing : 
hardly ever is there any sense of strain, of 
seeking after effect, or of striving for the 
lost chord. In this Purcell is at one with 
his great French contemporary, Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier, with whom he has 
as much in common as with the Italians, 
whose example he so faithfully endeavoured 
to imitate, if we are to believe the Preface 
to these sonatas. In his sleeve note, Dart 
rightly stresses the points of contact between 
the sonatas and the fantasias, but he follows 
the editors of the Purcell Society in assum- 
ing the strong influence of Vitali’s sonatas 
of 1677. 

It is true that Roger North, who was 33 
when these sonatas were printed, men- 
tioned that “ several little printed consorts 
came over from Italy, as Cazzati, Vitali, 
and other lesser scraps which were made use 
of in corners”. But he almost certainly 
referred to Vitali’s Op. 2, which was kept 
constantly in print between 1667 and 1682, 
and not the Sonatas of 1677 (in any case a 
reprint of the original edition of 1669) 
which were for various combinations of 
instruments rather than for the usual trio- 
sonata combination. Cazzati’s Op. 18 was 
also well known in England, and could 
have had as much (or as little) influence as 
Vitali’s set. 

The interpretations are for the most 
part admirable. I like especially the flowing 
tempi for the Sarabands, and the crisp 
playing in the Canzona subjects. Sometimes 
the gamba, by its very nature lacks the 
crispness of the upper strings, and this 
might have been remedied by a better 
balance. The organ mixture is occasionally 
a little too prominent, though the tone 
blends very well with the strings without 
obscuring detail. The ornamentation is 
stylish, though inconsistent at times, rather 
on the Fay ce que voudras principle. Now and 
again this spoils the climax to a phrase, 
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but usually something felicitous happens so 
soon afterwards that one is inclined to 
forget such small blemishes. 

Unfortunately the production of the 
records do not equal the performances. 
There are several poor examples of tape 
editing: bad cut-offs at the ends of move- 
ments, loss of atmosphere, and occasional 
flutter and other imperfections. Instead 
of the fine engraving of White’s portrait of 
the composer, used in the original edition, 
the sleeve has a feeble copy, which makes 
Purcell look very boorish. S 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Bourrées I and II from Suite 
No. 3 in C major. 

KODALY. Sonata for unaccompanied 
*Cello, Op. 8. 

REGER. Suite No. 2 for unaccom- 
panied °Cello, Op. 131c. Zara 
Nelsova (’cello). Decca LXT5252 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Kodaly Sonata: 

Sturker (3/52) PLP510 
Frederic Curzon would have it that the 

violin is a lady ; most of us would believe 
it, too, of the ’cello, which normally 
appears when unaccompanied to be also 
incomplete, unfulfilled. But not when 
written for by Kodaly; here the one 
instrument is in turn not only ’cello, viola, 
and violin, but also guitar, bagpipe, harp, 
and string quartet—perhaps even double- 
bass as well, if the tuning-down by a semi- 
tone of the two lower strings be taken into 
account. Exploiting every possible resource 
of the ’cello (and perhaps some of the ones 
usually held to be impossible as well) this 
sonata is accessible only to the soloist of 
entirely commanding technique. Zara 
Nelsova is such a soloist, defeated nowhere 
by the hair-raising difficulty of what is 
confronting her. If in the first movement 
the trills beginning on top F sharp (an 
octave above the treble stave) are omitted, 
even Kodaly relented here and marked them 
ad. lib. ; if in the third movement the final 
double-stop seems just beyond her comfort- 
able grasp, it is a double-stop of a minor 
thirteenth, an interval when fingered at 
both ends not usually held to be within 
anybody’s grasp on any stringed instrument 
at any pitch at any time—there is a limit 
to the size of the human hand. Elsewhere 
an impeccabe technique is put at the 
service of the music ; and many passages 
emerge with a sunlit degree of beauty. 
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Janos Starker, too, is a ’cellist of superia- 
tive technique ; his Nixa record of the 
Kodaly must have set many ’cellists by the 
ears. It remains an incomparable exhibition 
of ’cello-playing ; and it remains a moving 
performance of the sonata, with an intensity 
in the first movement and a gaiety in the 
last that eludes Miss Nelsova. Her reading, 
however, does bring to some passages in 
the middle movement a sensuous beauty 
that in its turn eludes Starker. 


But while no ’cellist could conceivably 
delete the Starker record from his personal 
library, now or ever, the listener seeking 
only the enjoyment of Kodaly’s music will 
be impressed by the advantage of Decca’s 
compression of the sonata on to one record 
side, whereas Nixa take two, splitting the 
slow movement in the process. Decca’s 
achievement is helped by a cut in this move- 
ment, which I think if anything makes 
listening easier; and both ’cellists agree 
on a cut in the finale. Nixa do, however, 
contrive a slightly more vivid recorded 
sound than Decca for the ’cello, though it 
is to be heard against a rather old-fashioned 
degree of surface noise. And their “ notes ” 
on the Kodaly must surely bring a blush of 
shame to-day to Nixa, when _ re-read 
alongside the scholarly and informative— 
but unhappily anonymous—essay Decca 
now provide. 


The essay also takes account, of course, 
of the reverse side of the disc, on which the 
Bach Bourrées round off the Reger Suite. 
This latter is an altogether less exacting 
work than the Kodaly, for player and 
listener alike. Two reflective movements 
and two dance movements, all principally 
monodic, provide a relaxation for both 
partners in the enterprise of performance 
only seldom to be encountered under 
Reger’s name. The thesis that the ‘cello, 
too, is a lady would obviously make a 
greater appeal to Reger than to Kodaly— 
and perhaps than to Bach. The two (or 
the three) views make a rewarding com- 
parison on disc; this is a most welcome 
record. M.M. 


BARBER. Excursions, Op. 20. 

COPLAND. Piano Sonata. 

STRAVINSKY. Piano Sonata. Andor 
Foldes (piano). D.G.G. DGM18279 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Andor Foldes, whom we know principally 
as a player of Barték and Beethoven (though 
he has also recorded several works by 
Romantic composers), here shows his mettle 
in still more rarefied intellectual fields. His 
infallibly precise technique, his sense of 
control, and his grasp of structure serve him 
well, and it stands much to his credit that 
for at least some of the time he gives the 
impression that the Copland Sonata con- 
tains some worthwhile musical thought. 
This desiccated study in chordal sonorities 
was written between 1939 and 1941, fifteen 
years and more after the Stravinsky Sonata, 
which falls on the ear in comparison like a 
balm. (Do you recall that Punch joke, 
constantly having to be brought up to date 
as generation succeeds generation, which . 
runs in its 1905 version, ‘‘ Oh for the good 
old tunes of Strauss and Debussy!” ?) 
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2 piece Hi Fi...takes up no more room than a radiogram... gives 


authentic high fidelity reproduction... 







The Glyndebourne’ is finished throughout 
in natiral mahogany, adding distinction 
to any setting. 


The ‘GLYNDEBOURNE’—comprising 2 cabinets fitted 
with the outstanding Avantic DL7-35 Amplifier and wide- 
sange Speaker system...........................-..000. £144.5.0d. nett. 
Provision is made for the fitting of these optional extras at 
low cost :— ) 

4-speed single or automatic record player. 

Avantic VHF-FM or MW-AM/VHF-FM radio tuner. 
Avantic tape player. 

The Avantic DL7-35 Amplifier (available separately) 

This is based on a specially designed Mullard circuit, further 
developed to compete in the American market with the finest 
amplifiers the world offers. Hitherto, America has taken all the 
DL7-35’s we could make. Increased production has now made 
possible its general release. ‘The specification spéaks for itself:— 


Power Amplifier: Pre-amplifier: 
Continuous sine wave output: Output: 

27W at 0.1% total distortion. 220mV at 0.1% total distortion. 
Frequency response: 7-controls including loudness 
+ 1dB 1 c/s to 100 kc/s. compensator, switched filter and 
Intermodulation distortion: 1%. monitor/record switch. 8-inputs. 


8-position selector switch. Re- 


Damping factor: 50. 
corder output. Rumble filter. 


Hum and Noise: — 89 dB. 

% Loudspeaker Specification:— 
‘The Avantic Loudspeaker system comprises a 12” low frequency unit and 
two 24” high frequency units mounted in a resonance-free, acoustically 
designed cabinet providing omni-directional radiation. Frequency range: 
20-22,500 c.p.s. Peak power ratings: 40 watts (l.f.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 


available 
separately 
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HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCERS 


Manufactured by 
BEAM-ECHO LIMITED 










re going to hear a lot about 


Witham, Essex Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion Witham 


'“GLYNDEBOURNE. 
HIGH FIDELITY 
SYSTEM 


COMPLETE IN 
2 MAGNIFICENT 
MATCHING CABINETS 


Here is the answer to every awkward Hi Fi question you 
ever thought of. Complete in two elegant matching cabinets 
finished in natural mahogany, the ‘Glyndebourne’ provides 
for every home, large or small, high fidelity in its most pleas- 
ing—and practical—form. A thrill to listen to... a delight 
to see. 

The console cabinet houses the outstanding Avantic 
DL7-35—possibly the finest amplifier ever built in Britain— 
and its associated equipment. The loudspeaker cabinet con- 
tains a 3-unit*® system that matches in every detail the super- 
lative performance of the amplifier. Together they provide a 
degree of control and a quality of sound that cannot be 
surpassed. 

Designed in the light of the very latest developments, the 
‘Glyndebourne’ is the high fidelity system not only of today, 
but of tomorrow. Separate units may be added or replaced 
as desired—thus the ‘Glyndebourne’ can never become 
**dated’’. It is yours for a lifetime of good listening. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive literature and the name 
of your nearest Avantic Dealer where you can judge this won- 
derful instrument for yourself. 


PameamreanmapePenmweme? ape ee ep ee oe ee ae a «¢ 


Please send me illustrated leaflets on the ‘Glyndebourne’ and 
DL7-35; also the name and address of my nearest Avantic dealer. 
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EMIIAPE 


THE WORLD’S FIMEST MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 


AVAILABLE IN A RANGE 
OF 4 SPOOL SIZES 


Suitable for all Tape Recorders 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ HIGH SENSITIVITY @ ANTI-STATIC 
PRE-STRETCHED P.V.C. BASE 
FREEDOM FROM CURL 

LOW “PRINT THROUGH” FACTOR 
METALLIC CONTACT STRIPS 
FOR “AUTO-STOP” FITTED TO ALL 
BUT THE MESSAGE SPOOL 
TOGETHER WITH 

P.V.C. LEADER 

AND TRAILER STRIP 


Pe ON 


” STANDARD 
SPOOL 












] 








3” CONTINENTAL 
. 4 SPOOL 
h" JUNIOR 
SPOOL 









































nf MESSAGE 
SPOOL , 
—_— < Bios ngeto® 
LIST PRICES y 
EMITAPE ‘83’ 
TYPE No. TITLE SIZE eer PRICE is a standard thickness base tape giving maximum dura- 
bility for “‘general purpose” use. 
am “Message” 3” dia. id = a2 
99 9” ° ° 4 | 4 
88/6 “junior” — | S* dia, | 600" | £1. 1.0 EMITAPE 9D for 
_— ~ - — 50°o increased playing time. 
88/9 | “Continental” | 52”dia.| 850’ | £1. 8.0 mo . 
99/12 . . 1200° | £1.15.0 Specially developed thin base tape, for “Long Play 
88/12 | “Standard” | 7” dia. 1200" el ' Is 0 purposes. 
i _ —- — Both types of Emitape have identical magnetic oxide 
% LONG PLAY— 50% increased playing time. coatings and electrical characteristics. 











Full details of Emitape and accessories are available from your local dealer or :— 


E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD - RECORDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Export enquiries to E.M.1. INTERNAIIOKAL LTD * HAYES * MIDDLESEX * ENGLAND ~* SOUthall 2468 oom 
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Now in its 50th year of service to the gramophone public 


ASTRA HOUSE 


Wish Their Many Customers in all parts 
of the World a Happy and Peaceful Christmas 


NEW RECORDS Keep your Record Collection up-to-date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 

. where every worth-while L.P. record issued in this country, most 78s and pre-Recorded 
Tapes of good music is kept in stock, there is also a staff of capable assistants, all of them 
eager concert and opera fans, who can and do give really knowledgeable advice on what 
particular recording or performance i is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to Personal Callers. New L.P. 
records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 

At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer 
wish to keep, in part-payment for the records you do want. Records handed in for allow- 
ance must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can only be treated as scrap. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our second-hand L.P. record department 
offers wonderful opportunities ; 3,000 perfect records in stock, which may be selected by 
number or title and, if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our second-hand 78 department offers wonderful bargains to the enthusiast 
who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 78s ; 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, 
Operas, Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per record to browse through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what has become known as 
‘ Dead Man’s Corner ’, some 2,000 Vocal records by famous artists of the past, at attractive 
prices. 

We issue no lists of used Records but invite inquiries for Special Requirements by post. 


RECORD STORAGE 

We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s large enough to take all makes 
of L.P. records in their jackets. These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately twelve records each. 

Price : 12-in. size, 12s. 6d. : 10-in. size, 8s. 6d. For 7-in. size, 6s. 6d. 

Packing and Postage extra. 

SECTIONAL POLISHED WOODEN STORAGE UNITS WITH SLIDING DooRS. To house 100 
12-in. or 10-in. L.P. or other records, in their original sleeves, 64s. 6d., plinth 7s. 6d. extra. 
To house 150 12-in. or 10-in. L.P. or other records, in their original sleeves, 97s. 6d., plinth 
9s. 6d. extra. Packing and postage extra. 


HIGH FIDELITY DEPARTMENT 

In this we have a staff of experts in High Fidelity Reproduction who will demonstrate 
all that is best in equipment for the reproduction of records of good music and, if desired, 
would build such equipment into a cabinet of your choice. 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 
ASTRA HOUSE, 121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON WC2 
MIDWAY BETWEEN THE SAVILLE AND PALACE THEATRES 
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NEDDY AND ALGERNON’S BOAT TRIP ; 


LOUIS THE COD & «fini, 

Told by UNCLE PETER (Peter Madren) ‘: 

with AUNTIE NORMA % 

(Norma Shebbeare) ae 

Written and Produced by NIXA @& 
Robert Tredinnick. NEP 24033 


hey: ; 






MOU MOU THE FIELD MOUSE & 
NEDDY AND ALGERNON 


Told by UNCLE PETER (Peter Madren) 
with AUNTIE NoRMA (Norma Shebbeare) 
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Stee Written and Produced by NIXA 
os Robert Tredinnick. NEP 24034 
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YEne = Oh! Susanna; Pat-A-Cake; : 
‘ Three Blind Mice; Jingle Rix, 
Bells; Barking Dogs Boogie; fa 
Rock Around The Dogs. ag 
NIXA NEP 24029 
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Si Ge SEE (Geme) 
J a ye OA e ee A ~ 
iS KS Be Adeste Fideles 
ne stots wets 0et SO rete rere. i 
SS Se SES Pat mae 
°° “ 4 noe sete “ts *, Or if (Schubert) 
Ave Maria 
CHRISTMAS (Bach-Gounod) 
WITH PATTI PAGE Silent Night 


Jingle Bells; Silent Night; 
—— Christmas Choir; First 
e eon Se Noel; Christmas Bells; 













mis 2 5: White Christmas; CHRISTMA 
; VA Santa Claus is Coming to ae 
\ cee Santa Claus 








MPT 7510 is Coming to Town 
Rudolph, Red-Nosed Reindeer 
Jingle Bells 


White Christmas 


NIXA 
xa - NEP 24010 
Distributed by Pye Group Records (Sales) Ltd., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.|I 
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The purposeful animation of its first move- 
ment is however not fully maintained later— 
the last movement in particular hovers 
uncertainly in the middle section as if 
marking time until deciding what to do 
next—but the lucidity of its thought and 
texture is agreeable, and Mr. Foldes plays 
it with appropriate ease and objectivity. 
The most immediately attractive of the 
works on this disc, of course, is the Barber, 
a set of four short pieces in “ regional 
American idioms”. I have never under- 
stood why at least the last three—a blues, 
a folk tune and a square dance—should not 
have been pounced on gratefully by all our 
recitalists. Perhaps in time they will. 
Certainly Mr. Foldes plays them brilliantly 
enough to make their welcome on disc 
assured. P.B. 


BRAHMS. Eleven Chorale Preludes, 


Op. 122. Chorale Prelude and 
Fugue on “QO _ Traurigkeit, O 


- Herzeleid”. Arnold Richardson 
(organ). Argo RG71 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
BRAHMS. Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor. Prelude and Fugue in 

G minor. Fugue in A flat minor. 


REUBKE. Organ Sonata on Psalm 94. 
Arnold Richardson (organ). Argo 
RG72 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). Both records 
recorded on the Royal Festival Hall 
organ in co-operation with the L.C.C. 


Sonata on Psalm 94: 
Ellsasser (10/55) PMC1025 


Whatever form the co-operation mentioned 
above, the result is indubitably highly 
successful, to the point of being technically 
the best Argo recording I have heard, 
fully competitive with current standards. 
There is a good surface, and asound rich in 
quality and adequate in quantity. 

In the variation of this quantity, however, 
lies the only measurable defect: there is a 
rather narrow range of volume. The 
Reubke in particular, of course, demands 
in its fluctuations between pppp and fff 
precisely the reverse—the exciting work is 
among the most exacting, in dynamic 
requirements, in the whole of organ 
literature, and necessarily loses some degree 
of its excitement here with the scale of 
this dynamic range reduced. There is no 
lack of excitement, however, in Arnold 
Richardson’s performance, which is brilliant; 
only a sound varied considerably more in 
quantity, and rather more in quality leads 
me to prefer Richard Ellsasser’s version, 
coupled with the Guilmant First Sonata on 
Parlophone PMC1025. 

The principal feature of the new set of 
records, however, is not the already available 
Reubke Sonata, but their introduction to 
the LP repertory of the complete organ 
works of Brahms. These virtually frame his 
working life: the Preludes and Fugues 
were written when he was twenty-four, the 
Chorale Preludes not until the last year 
before his death. The two groups have in 
common a stemming from Brahms’s affec- 
tion for Bach, whose style, and sometimes 
idiom, is noticeably in evidence. As the 
earlier group coincided in the composer’s 
life with a period of study of academic 
counterpoint it is customary to write of it 
as comparatively uninteresting; as the 
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later group coincided with a period of 
intense personal grief it is customary to 
write of it as profound. Both views are, of 
course, fundamentally true, but nevertheless 
it seems to me to be possible to exaggerate 
both the indebtedness of the Preludes and 


Fugues, which are really quite vital music, 


and also the profundity of the Chorale 


Preludes—which, although extremely beau- 
tiful, do not really compare with, say, the 


late solo piano music. 


They are, however, presented as well as 





ANDOR FOLDES 

Andor Foldes, the eminent Hungarian 
pianist whose name is well known to record 
collectors, recently paid one of his rare 
visits to England to play in this year’s 
Promenade Concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall. On August 17th, he was the soloist 
in the Beethoven First Piano Concerto and 
Bartok’s ‘“*‘ Rhapsody ”’ with the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. 





‘Foldes was born in Budapest in 1913, 
and his extraordinary musical talents were 
evident from his earliest childhood. After 
two years of instruction from his mother, 
herself a concert pianist, he gave his first 
public performance at the age of seven, 
playing a Mozart Piano Concerto with the 
Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
continued his studies under Dohnanyi, and 
in 1932 he graduated from the master class 
for pianists of the Franz Liszt High School 
for Music in his native city. A year later he 
won the international competition for the 
Franz Liszt Prize, the adjudicators including 
Cortot, Sauer and Sir Donald Tovey. From 
1933 to 1939 Foldes toured extensively 
throughout Europe, steadily gaining the 
high reputation which he enjoys today for 
the musical distinction of his performances. 
Since 1939, Foldes has lived in America but 
he has made regular visits to Europe. 

Foldes is known to record collectors in 
this country by his recordings made for 
D.G.G., and prior to that for Vox. A 
glance at the list of his recorded repertoire 
shows his wide range of sympathies, ranging 
as it does from Beethoven, through Liszt 
and Schumann to Barték. One record from 
his series of Barték recordings has been 
issued in this country containing first 
recordings of some of the earlier keyboard 
pieces. Recently, he has given a series of 
performances of this composer’s works in 
the B.B.C..’s Third Programme, and also 
an illustrated talk on Music Magazine. 
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can be by Arnold Richardson. Just once 
I think he misjudges a tempo: at his very 
slow speed the second setting of Herzlich tut 
mich verlangen fails to make clear the shape 
of the tune of the chorale. Elsewhere there 
is a marvellous clarity in the playing, and 
also in the registration ; there are moments 
even when miracles of three-handedness 
seem to be performed, unless indeed the 
pedals, suitably registered, are actually used 
on occasion in order to produce this third 
hand. 

The recording, too, is beautifully clear, 
though its reluctance to drop much in 
volume does perhaps deprive the more 
reticent of the chorale preludes of some of 
their poetry. Once a tape join goes mildly 
wrong: after the O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid 
chorale prelude Richardson is made to 
appear to play the following fugue as if its 
first note were an up-beat, which I am very 
sure he did not do. ‘The reverse occurs 
once in the Reubke: a short, uncalled-for 
gap appears, filled with some clanking. 
Neither point effaces the impression of this 
being one of the best sets of records in the 
Argo catalogue, with technical standards 
approaching the extremely high artistic 
ones always operating in their choice of 

M 


_ repertory. 


LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies, Vol. 
Il, Nos. 8-13. Alexander Borovsky 
(piano). Vox PL8g10 (12 in., 39s. 
74d.). 

LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsodies, Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 14-19. Spanish Rhap- 
sody. Alexander Borovsky (piano). 
Vox PL8920 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Rhapsodies Nos. 1-15: 
arnadi (9/54) WLP6213 


Liszt produced his fifteen well-known 
Hungarian Rhapsodies in the years 1851-3. 
These are the fifteen found in most editions 
(Schirmer, Augener), and recorded by 
Edith Farnadi on the Nixa discs (2 of them 
in the set). In the mid-eighties he produced 
four more, giving us the 19 recorded by 
Alexander Borovsky in the 3-disc Vox set. 
Borovsky adds the Spanish Rhapsody of 
about 1863. (According to the Nixa 
sleeve, there is a 20th unpublished 
Hungarian Rhapsody in Weimar). The 
most convenient, and by far the least 
expensive, way of obtaining the music is in 
two Ricordi volumes (11s. 6d., 12s. 6d.) 
which contain the 19 Hungarian and the 
Spanish Rhapsodies. But those who have 
the usual edition will find Nos. 16-19 (10s. 
6d.) and the Spanish Rhapsody (10s. 6d.) 
in the Peters catalogue, both edited by 
Sauer. 

As in Vox’s Volume I, reviewed in June 
1955, Borovsky affords a great deal of 
pleasure in his readings of these wonderfully 
inventive and fascinating compositions— 
pleasure that is tempered only by a record- 
ing that strikes patches of tone so hollow 
that it must falsify his performance to a 
very considerable extent. No. 13, for 
example, is poorly recorded. But after a 
while the ear begins to get used to the 
sound, and to accept and “ correct ”’ it. 

It is very interesting to hear the four late 
Rhapsodies. They are less immediately 
attractive and effective, and depend less on 
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glittery pianism, than their predecessors. 
The first three are relatively short. No. 16, 
A minor, has strange harmonies and is 
atmospheric in character. The cymbalon 
effects of the earlier pieces reappear, but 
are used impressionistically. No. 17, D 
minor, presents a lamenting melody rising 
out of strange chords, dying away to 
consonances. ‘The piece grows from this 
organically, without strongly contrasted 
dance-form sections. No. 18, F sharp 
major, is the shortest, like an etude; and 
then No. 19, D minor, is long again, with 
a first section growing from the recitative, 
but ending, like the earlier Rhapsodies, 
with a friska. All four works show the 
a aguaas explorations of Liszt’s late piano 
style. 

I did not have the Farnadi set on hand 
to try a direct comparison of Nos. 8-15. 
Memory says that she is rather more 
impetuous and dashing in style, and more 
colourful ; that the recording tends to be 
harsh in fortissimo, and that there are some 
pre-echoes (the Vox set has both pre- and 
post-echoes, though none of them is very 
serious). Borovsky is particularly good in 
elegant quick sections. Occasionally (e.g. 
in No. 13) we may find his utterance of 
slower, idiomatic melodies a little un- 
imaginative ; but on the whole he satisfies 
richly. And it is not often that the 
technique begins to feel the strain. Such 
a place is the final octave passage-work of 
No. 10, E major, where after the glissandos 
(and after an audible tape-join) the octaves 
are not quite as effortless as ideally they 
should be. There is also a passage of 
heavy weather (and another tape-join) in 
the Spanish Rhapsody. A.P. 


MOZART. Fantasia in F minor, 
K.608 ; Andante in F major, 
K.616; Adagio and Allegro in 


F minor, K.594; Adagio in C 
major, K.356. Richard Ellsasser 
(organ). Parlophone PMC103¢2 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). Recorded at the John Hays 
Hammond Museum, Gloucester, Mass. 

Some musicians take a selective view of 
their art, feeling interest only in its more 
advanced manifestations. Others have a 
more all-embracing affection for both the 
art and all its associated paraphernalia, 
liable to be stopped in their tracks equally 
by a street band of cornet, euphonium, and 
bass drum playing Old Comrades; by the 
performance of a late Bartok quartet ; by 
a battered old thorn in an antique 
dealer’s window ; by the sight of a record 
catalogue of 1912 ; or by a steam-organ at 
a fair waltzing its way from Daisy Bell to the 
Traviata selection. Composers with this 
affection for the remoter corners of music 
will habitually write for anything that comes 
to hand: Hindemith in our own day, 
Mozart in his. 

So Mozart found time to write for the 
glass harmonica, a contrivance of revolving 
discs singing in response to the hand’s 
touch ; and also for mechanical organs, 
clockwork-operated affairs of very varied 
sizes and resources. Four of these pieces are 
collected on this Parlophone disc, played 
on a modern most un-clockwork organ by 
Richard Ellsasser. ‘The C major Adagio was 
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written for the glass harmonica, and played 
by the blind virtuoso Marianne Kirch- 
gassner ; she had a great success with this 
and similar music. The F major Andante 
was an innocent and highly appropriate work 
for a small clockwork organ. But in the two 
F minor pieces Mozart must have been 
idealising his organs; both are great, 
powerful music, showing substantial indebt- 
edness to both Handel and Bach, and quite 
certainly transcending the expressive possi- 
bilities of any toy instruments. 


They are, in fact, perfectly suited to 
performance on the modern organ, and as 
recorded on this disc they make a splendid 
sound. Not always, however, a sound of 
wholly secure pitch ; there are some most 
uncomfortable transitions—in the middle 
of the great F minor Fantasia there is a 
sudden drop of only just under a semitone 
and Ellsasser’s playing has not quite the 
total rhythmic security rather essential for 
Mozart. I have no doubt whatever that the 
original harmonica and mechanical organs 
had even less security of either pitch or 
rhythm. So perhaps, indeed, this is really 
a record for the historian ; or for the man 
who likes his musical odds and ends very 
much indeed. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


RAVEL. Cinq Mélodies Populaires 
Grecques (a). Chansons Madé- 
casses (b). (a) Irma Kolassi 
(mezzo-soprano), Jacqueline 
Bonneau (piano). (b) Irma Kolassi 
(mezzo-soprano), Geoffrey Gilbert 


(flute), William Pleeth (’cello), 
André Collard (piano). Decca 
LW5246 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 
Chansons Madé¢casses : 

Jansen (3/63) LXT2774 


One side is a fresh, and more vivid per- 
formance of the Ravel Greek songs (sung in 
Greek) with which Irma Kolassi made a 
hit on LXg3080, which had a Fauré and 
Aubert programme backing it. The finely 
thought out and idiomatic performance 
comes up louder now and is quite worth 
getting again, independently of the appeal of 
a new coupling. These songs of Madagascar 
are among the strangest and most exotic in 
all Ravel’s writings. ‘The poems by the Creole 
writer Evariste de Parny date from the late 
eighteenth century and are respectively a 
long erotic rhapsody by a south sea lover, 
a fierce cry of rage against white oppressors 
—it was this one which provoked a scene 
at the song’s first performance—and an 
invitation to the “ native”? dance. The 
use of the flute’s low register and the ’cello 
writing evoke an atmosphere which is 
unlike anything one can immediately call 
up as a simile. It is arguable that a man 
ought to sing them, but as the versions of 
M. Jansen are inferior and as it was 
Madeleine Grey who first made them 
famous, it may be allowed to a mezzo 
soprano of such character and tonal bite 
to undertake them with perfect propriety. 
The three collaborators are excellent. This 
is an interesting addition to the lists. 

P.H.-W. 
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BEETHOVEN SONGS, VOLUME ONE. 
Mailied, Op. 52, No. 4 (Goethe) ; 
Marmotte, Op. 52, No. 7 (Goethe) ; 
Neue Liebe, neues Leben, Op. 75, 
No. 2 (Goethe); Aus Goethe’s 
“ Faust ”, Op. 75, No. 3 (Goethe) ; 
Wonne der Wehmut, Op. 83, No. 1 
(Goethe) ; Sehnsucht, Op. 83, No. 2 
(Goethe); Mit einem gemalten 
Bande, Op. 83, No. 3 (Goethe) ; 
Arietta: In questa tomba oscura, 
Grove’s Op. 239 (Carpani), sung in 
Italian; Zartliche Liebe, Grove’s 
Op. 235 (Herrosen); Andenken, 
Grove’s Op. 240 (Matthisson); An 
die Hoffnung, Op. 94 (Tiedge) ; 
Arietta: Der Kuss, Op. 128 
(Weisse) ; Adelaide, Op. 46 (Matthis- 
son). H.M.V. ALP1317 (12 in,, 
39s. 74d.). 


BEETHOVEN SONGS, VOLUME TWO. 
Bitten, Op. 48, No. 1 (Gellert) ; Die 
Liebe des Nachsten, Op. 48, No. 2 
(Gellert) ; Vom Tode, Op. 48, No. 3 
(Gellert) ; Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur, Op. 48, No. 4 (Gellert) ; 
Gottes Macht und Vorsehung, 
Op. 48, No. 5 (Gellert) ; Busslied, 
Op. 48, No. 6 (Gellert) ; Der 
Wachtelschlag, Grove’s Op. 237 
(Sauter) ; Der Zufriedene, Op. 75, 
No. 6 (Reissig) ; Die Liebe, Op. 52, 
No. 6 (Lessing) ; Das Liedchen von 
der Ruhe, Op. 52, No. 3 (Ueltzen) ; 
Lied aus der Ferne, Grove’s Op. 242 
(Reissig) ; Abenlied unter’m 
gestirnten Himmel, Grove’s Op. 253 
(Goeble); L’amante impaziente, 
Op. 82, No. 3 (Metastasio), sung in 
Italian ; L’amante impaziente, 
Op. 82, No. 4 (Metastasio), sung in 
Italian; Resignation, Grove’s Op. 
252 (Haugwitz); Die Sehnsucht, 
Grove’s Op. 246 (Reissig). Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Hertha 
Kiust (piano), H.M.V. ALP1318 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). All sung in German 
unless otherwise stated. 

The addition of these two discs to his 
existing An die ferne Geliebte means that 
Fischer-Dieskau has now recorded the great 
majority of Beethoven’s songs; and the 
quality of the interpretations is such that 
these are likely to form a standard point of 
reference for the future. The principles 
behind the selection and, particularly, the 
grouping of the songs here remain obscure. 
The singer does not hesitate to include 
soprano songs, such as the second setting 
of An die Hoffnung and the two versions, one 
gay and one “ assai seriosa ’’, of Metastasio’s 
Amante impaziente (how odd that the serious- 
minded Beethoven should fail so signally 
with the latter !). But the grouping—well, 
the six Gellert songs form a block, but 
the rest are just jumbled together, in order 
neither of chronology nor of opus numbers, 
without consideration of key, poet, contrast 
of mood or anything else. The point is 
worth spending a moment on: if these 
discs are meant as a “ collected edition ”, 
then why not group the songs in opus 
numbers ? If they are meant to be listened 
to just as Beethoven recitals, then why not 
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CHOOSE YOUR CHRISTMAS GUESTS 


Stern 


Cor de Groot 


Mitropoulos 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 55 (Eroica) 

(The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra / van Kempen) ABL 3013 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 

(The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra / Jochum) NBR 6030 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 

(The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra / van Kempen) ABL 3017 
Piano Concerto No. 5in E flat major, Op. 73 (Emperor) 
(Casadesus / The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra | 
Mitropoulos) ABL 3142 


BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 ABR 4031 
Symphony No. 4in E minor, Op. 98 ABL 3008 
*Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102 

Academic Festival and Tragic Overtures 

(*IJsaac Stern and Leonard Rose*) 

Bruno Walter conducting The Philharmonic- 

Symphony Orchestra of New York 


CHOPIN 


The Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 28 
(Cor de Groot) 


Peer Gynt — Suites 1 and 2 
(The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra / van Otterloo) 


MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony No. 3in A minor (Scotch) 

Symphony No. 5in D major (Reformation) 

(The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra | Mitropoulos) 
ABL 3082 


MOZART 

Clarinet Concerto in A major, K.622 

(Schonhofer |The Vienna Symphony Orchestra | Paumgartner) 
ABR 4033 

Symphony No. 39 in E flat major, K.543 

Symphony No. 40 in G minor, K.550 

(The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra / Beecham) ABL 3094 


OFFENBACH 
Gaité Parisienne — Ballet and Les Sylphides — Chopin 
(The Philadelphia Orchestra / Ormandy) NBL 5019 


PAGANINI 
Violin Concerto No. 4in D minor 
(Grumiauz / The Lamoureur Orchestra / Gallini) ABR 4024 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
Scheherazade — Symphonic Suite 
(The Philadelphia Orchestra / Ormandy) NBL 5013 


STRAUSS 

Don Juan, Op. 20 

Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche, Op. 28 
(The Concertgebouw Orchestra | Jochum) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Capriccio Italien 

1812 Overture 

(The Concertgebouw Orchestra / van Kempen) 


WAGNER 

Orchestral excerpts from The Flying Dutchman, 
The Mastersingers, Parsifal, and Gotterdammerung 
(The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra | Beecham) 
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conducting The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
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The Mastersingers 
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tPaul van Kempen conducting The Radio Philharmonic 
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EDUARD VAN BEINUM 
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and Beckus the Dandipratt 

(Malcolm Arnold and John Hollingsworth conducting 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra) 

Khachaturian — Masquerade Suite 

(André Kostelanetz conducting The Philharmonic- 

Symphony Orchestra of New York) 

Keteiby — In a Monastery Garden 

In a Persian Market 

(Morton Gould conducting The Rochester ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra) 
Debussy — Children’s Corner Suite 

(Hans Henkemans — Piano) 

Borodin — Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 

(Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York) 
Mozart— Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 

(Rudolf Moralt conducting The Vienna Symphony Orchestra) 
J. S. Bach — Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 

Fugue in G Minor (E. Power Biggs — Organ) 

Sibelius — Finlandia 

Tchaikovsky — Andante Cantabile 

(Eugene Ormandy conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra) 
Negro Spirituais: Weepin’ Mary; Honour, Honour!; 
Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot; Were You There 

(Muriel Smith and Daniel Kelly) 

Eigar— Pomp and Circumstance Marches Nos. 1, 2, 4and 5 
(Stanley Pope conducting The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra) 
Favourite Excerpts from Cavalleria Rusticana and 

I Pagliacci (Gré Brouwenstijn and Frans Vroons; van Kempen 
conducting The Radio Philharmonic Orchestra) 

Spanish ’Cello Pieces: Sant Marti Del Canigo; Cant Del 
Ocells; Nana (Pablo Casals with The Prades Festival Orchestra) 
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attempt to place them with due regard to 
contrast, key and the rest of it? This is 
neither one thing nor the other. 

Even the staunchest Beethovenites— 
Marion Scott in her book on the composer, 
and William McNaught in Grove, for 
example—have to admit that, though the 
songs are historically important, they 
show up poorly in comparison not only 
with Schubert’s Lieder a few years later, but 
with Beethoven’s own work in other media. 
Their melodic lines are often undistinguished 
(sometimes not even particularly vocal), 
the accompaniments frankly dull, and the 
settings as a whole monotonously strophic. 
For one remarkable An die Hoffnung or 
Wonne der Wehmut there are many trivialities 
like Marmotte or Die Liebe or downright 
feeble specimens like the Abendlied unter’m 
gestirnten Himmel. The Gellert songs, 
incidentally, are restricted to one verse 
each, which is an improvement. 

But when we come to performance, there 
is little but praise to offer. Fischer-Dieskau’s 
wonderfully clear and meaningful enuncia- 
tion throughout could stand as a model to 
all Lieder singers, his phrasing is as musicianly 
as ever, and he has developed enormously 
in his range of vocal colour. Hear the 
sinister glee of his Song of the Flea, the 
tenderness of his Adelaide, the arch roguery 
ef Der Kuss, the nobility of his opening 
invocation in Bitten. He can give us a fine 
sustained line, as in Wonne der Wehmut, 
most moving tone in Jn questa tomba, or 
lightness in Wachtelschlag (where there is 
also a fine expansion of tone at the words 
“Traue Gott”). For the most part he 
has flexibility too, as in the cadenza of the 
Schubertian Lied aus der Ferne (could 
Schubert have had it at the back of his 
mind when writing Der Neugierige ?), but 
in Mit einem gemalten Bande there is some 
lack of ease on the melisma of the word 
“verbindet ”. In Liedchen von der Ruhe a 
quite incredible thing happens: having 
sung verse 1 correctly, Fischer-Dieskau 
deliberately and carefully sings, in verse 2, 
a B natural appoggiatura (instead of a B 
flat) which does violence both to the 
harmony and the melody: such a striking 
dissonance must have needed conscious 
effort to sing. His Italian, by the way, is 
not impeccable: ‘* cozee”’ is not the way 
to pronounce “‘ cosi”’, and Metastasio and 
Beethoven do rather thrust the repetition 
of the word under our noses. 

In all the songs, Hertha Klust proves 
herself a sympathetic and sensitive accom- 
panist, though, heaven knows, there can 
be few enough which offer her much scope : 
Song of the Flea, Busslied and Wachtelschlag 
probably represent Beethoven’s most 
interesting piano writing. Why, by the 
way, in the first Amante impaziente, does 
she change the semitone turn of bar 5 into 
a whole-tone turn in the second verse ? 
On the whole the recording is excellent, 
and the balance between voice and piano 
is a true one: but in Andenken the singer is 
a little too close, and in Op. 75 No. 2 
there are sudden exaggerated spurts of tone 
which also suggest slightly too near a 
microphone. But this is being pernickety— 
as an issue of Beethoven songs these discs 
must be voted a distinct success. _L.S. 
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VERDI. Requiem Mass. Gi di 
Stefano (tenor), Cesare Siepi (bass), 
Fedora Barbieri (mezzo-soprano), 
Herva Nelli (soprano), Robert Shaw 
Chorale conducted by Robert Shaw, 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. H.M.V. 
ALP1380-1 (two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 


- La Scala, Sabata (12/54) 33CX1195-6 
R.1.A.S., Berlin, Fricsay (4/55) DGM18155-6 


This recording of Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
was made in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
during a public performance and broadcast 
on January 27th, 1951: and—as Robert 
Marsh says in his book on Toscanini—if 
heard on equipment that can deal with the 
large masses of sound without distortion 
**it makes one feel that, in some magical 
way, one has been transported to Carnegie 
Hall on that memorable evening ”’. 

The tape editors, it appears, have 
** corrected ” some flaws in the original 
and, for the rest, it is easy to accept some 
irremovable coughs (occurring, of course, 
at quiet moments !) and to be glad that the 
maestro’s faint shout for more tone as the 
trumpets shrill out—a tremendous moment 
—at Tuba mirum is preserved on the disc. 

Toscanini conducts the work as if 
inspired by an apocalytic vision of Death 
and Judgement and the result—neither 
operatic nor melodramatic—is indescribably 
thrilling. | 

The fine Fricsay performance has a better 
overall balance and is often, by the soloists, 
more imaginatively sung—it is more truly a 
Requiem—but listening to Toscanini it is 
hard to remember its virtues, so compelling 
is his visionary fervour ; though one may 
sometimes feel he would not err in the 
direction of merty. 

One outstanding thing in the recording 
is the prominence it gives to the orchestra. 
Sometimes, as in Tuba mirum, the chorus 
are overwhelmed by the _ tremendous 
volume of sound: but this rarely happens 
and, in general, it is wonderful to hear, 
without prejudice to solo or choral parts, 
so much of Verdi’s superb orchestral detail, 

My copy of the score inaccurately 
translates “‘ Solvet saeclum et favilla”’ as 
** Time shall perish like a bubble”: but 
** favilla ”’ means the ashes of a dying fire 
and there is something terrifying about the 
abortive upward rushes of clarinet and 
bassoon as these words are sung. 

The balance is, of course, out of true 
perspective at times and the staccato 
bassoon notes before the fugal “‘ quam 
olim Abrahae ” sound almost comic, while 
the high violin passages in the Offertory just 
before (at the famous soprano entry) are 
certainly too prominent; but the audibility 
of the orchestral part is not something one 
feels inclined to complain about. 

To come to the soloists, one great virtue 
of Herva Nelli’s fresh, and often lovely, 
singing is her ability to open out on her 
climactic top notes and to dominate, where 
necessary, the ensemble. This gives us 
some thrilling moments in, for example, 
** Christe eleison”’, “‘ Quid sum miser ” 
and “ Lacrymosa”. Miss Nelli also has 
the Italian chest notes for the end of 
** Recordare ” and “ Libera me” (before 
the recapitulation of “‘ Dies irae”) and 
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takes her top B flat well in the insufficiently 
soft unaccompanied “Requiem aéternam”’ 
in ** Libera me ’”’, but she snatches at her 
top A’s in Agnus Dei and sings her lovely 
phrase at the end of the Offertory jerkily. 
Both Schwarzkopf and Stader did this 
passage far better, allowing themselves 
plenty of latitude. Perhaps Miss Nelli had 
the maestro’s eye on her. 

Fedora Barbieri is splendid throughout 
and nowhere more so than in “ Liber 
scriptus ’’, and it is a pity that the balance 
is against her in Agnus Dei and too much in 
favour of the soprano. Stefano and Siepi 
are both in fine voice. The tenor sings in 
better style and with more consideration for 
his colleagues than he did in the Sabata 
recording—witness his covered tone in 
** Hostias ”. Siepi is not so imaginative as 
Kim Borg, but his much more weighty tones 
are most impressive and surely what Verdi 
wanted. The Robert Shaw Chorale sing 
magnificently throughout and _ respond 
wholeheartedly to the big demands made 
on them. 

The recording, excellent as a whole, lacks 
really soft tone where needed, there are 
moments when one feels the soloists might 
have been allowed more freedom of 
expression, and there is some tape hum: 
but what stays in the mind and makes this 
recording such an overwhelming experience 
as one listens is Toscanini’s austere and 
exalted conception of the great work. 
These discs preserve one of his very great 
performances. A.R. 
STRAVINSKY. (a) Les Noces. (b) 
Mass. (c) Pater Noster. (d) Ave 
Maria. Netherlands Chamber 
Choir conducted by Felix de Nobel, 
with (a) Corrie Bijster (soprano), 
Cora Canne Meyer (mezzo-soprano), 
Ernest Hafliger (tenor), Herman 
Schey (bass), four pianos and per- 


cussion ; (b) wind ensemble. Philips 
ABL3124 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). Recorded 
at the Holland Festival, 1954. 
on as above : 

Hillis (3/55) PL8630 
Les Noces: 


V. Kammerchor (12/55) PVL7009 
Those who know the Stravinsky Mass 
only through the recording issued here in 
March last year will find this performance a 
revelation. It is not only that this is free 
from all the faults of which R.F. so rightly 
complained — indifferent soloists, poor 
balance, wrong type of voices, omission of 
the opening of the Credo: it is an altogether 
more polished and assured reading. Where 
the New York forces hack and batter their 
way through the work, the Dutch treat it 
smoothly and with delicacy, in no way 
lessening Stravinsky’s hieratic austerities, 
but producing an effect more suited to the 
work’s ecclesiastical function. The wind 
are, with advantage, less prominent ; and 


UNIQUE! 
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y sings “Queen of the Night” aria 
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though there appear to be both women and 
boys in the choir, the prevailing quality is 
(as Stravinsky asks) that of boys, and the 
solos gain immeasurably by being given to 
treble and alto instead of soprano and 
contralto. It is a curious work, actually 
gaining in impact (like much of Stravinsky) 
by its deliberate avoidance of expressive 
nuances ; and this new recording does it 
full justice. A special word must be said 
in praise of the choir’s impeccable chording. 
On the same side are the two earlier short 
motets, the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria: 
a big black mark to someone in Philips’s 
labelling department who is under the 
impression that they form part of the Mass. 
Unfortunately Les Noces is not so 
successful. It is all a bit distant in sound, 
so that the endless repetitions, instead of 
whipping up tension and excitement, tend 
to become boring; and for some reason 
HAafliger’s voice sticks through the ensembles. 
Except for Schey, who keeps getting left 
behind, everyone is nevertheless on top of 
his or her part, and the French text, if it 
does not fall quite so trippingly off the 
tongue as the Russian (in the Vanguard 
issue), is easier to put over than the un- 
wieldy English translation. But compared 
with the immediacy, brightness and vitality 
of the Vanguard version, this must take 
second place. L.S. 


WAGNER. Wesendonck Lieder. 
Einsam in triiben Tagen from 
** Lohengrin’. Ich sah’ das Kind 
from “ Parsifal ”’. Der Manner 
Sippe; Du bist der Lenz from 
** Die Walkiire”’. Kirsten Flagstad 
(soprano), Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Knappertsbusch. Decca LXT5249 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

In her performance of the five 
Wesendonck songs Kirsten Flagstad not 
only recaptures the radiance of her singing 
in her 78 r.p.m. recording of some seven years 
ago, to Gerald Moore’s accompaniments, 
but adds to that and her native nobility 
of tone a deeper insight into the music 
which shows particularly in the quiet 
second half of Stehe Still! (Be still) and in 
Im Treibhaus (In the hothouse), in both 
of which she achieves a more intimate 
style than before. Beautifully though Mr. 
Moore played the piano accompaniments 
the use of the orchestral versions is a great 
gain. 

The accompaniment to Im Treibhaus is, 
of course, a sketch for the Prelude to Act 3 
of Tristan and that to Trdume a sketch of a 
portion of the love-duet in Act 2 of the 
opera. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Hans Knappertsbusch plays these, and 





the rest, most beautifully, though the 
clarinet tone sounds a bit “ starved ”’ in 
Traume. 


This is then a richly satisfying perform- 
ance of the songs, and if the other side is 
not quite so rewarding it is because of the 
nature of the material. Elsa’s Dream 
finishes with some abruptness on a single 
chord, and scarcely has that been heard 
than we are with Kundry in Parsifal. It 
would have been wiser—and there seems 
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to be room for it—to have let the orchestra 
continue with the ten bars or so of the 
concert ending. 

The Herzeleide ends naturally enough with 
a minor cadence: but a similar cadence at 
the end of Der Médnner Sippe, though 
precisely what is in the score, has the 
effect of someone having played a wrong 
(minor) note, and it could have been 
better adjusted. 

These small irritations come, of course, 
from playing the side straight through 
which is, in this case, inadvisable. Taken 
separately the Valkyrie extracts are the most 
successful. Flagstad puts a lot of meaning 
into Sieglinde’s account of Wotan’s visit to 
Hunding’s “‘ hall ” and the planting of the 
sword in the tree, and she sings the avowal 
to Siegmund (trying vocally) with a noble 
rapture, as also the exquisite response to 
Siegmund’s Spring Song. 

Flagstad’s singing of the Hergeleide is much 
more effective in this performance than it 
was in the long extract with Melchior 
from the scene on H.M.V. ALP1276 (12/55) 
and she now has the benefit of a distingu- 
ished accompaniment and better recording : 
but her inherent nobility of tone makes it 
hard to believe in her as Kundry the 
Seductress, and her quiet unsensuous 
though expressive singing is motherly 
rather than seductive. Elsa, it will be 
remembered, was one of her favourite parts 
in her youth and she gives a moving 
performance (a little unequal in tone once) 
of the dream, rising finely to the climax near 
the end, and ending “I’ll give him too, my 
hand” so beautifully that the abrupt 
cadence is all the more intrusive. 

The recording and balance are excellent : 
and if Flagstad can continue to sing as 
finely as this (and why not?) she will, I 
hope, make many more records with 
Knappertsbusch and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. A.R. 


GREGORIAN CHANT—CHRISTMAS. 
Midnight Mass. Mass of the day. 
Choir of the Monks of the Abbey 
of Saint Pierre de Solesmes con- 
ducted by Dom Joseph Gajard, 
O.S.B. Decca LXT5251 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

The singing on this disc is of the same 
high quality as on that of the Easter chants 
(Decca LXT5171: 5/56) which I noted in 
my review as the best the Solesmes Choir 
had so far given us, and this time no space 
is taken up by the ringing of the Abbey 
bells. ‘The Choir here sing the chants of 
the Proper of the first and last of the three 
Masses of Christmas: and also, on the 
first side, the Invitatory at Matins, the 
antiphon Christus natus est (which is of 
particular beauty) alternating with the 
psalm Venite exultemus: on the reverse they 
add the hymn Christe Redemptor omnium, sung 
at Vespers in the Monastic Office, which 
has a very attractive melody, and two more 
pieces of very special interest. These are a 
ninth or tenth century antiphon Ecce 
nomen Domini, which once formed a part of 
the liturgical Office of Christmas, and Ave 
Maria, an eleventh or twelfth century 
Sequence, probably of South German 


origin. Both have great lyrical beauty and 
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the Sequence a marked flavour of popular 
song. Its charm makes one regret that all 
but five of the innumerable sequences 
composed from the eighth century onwards 
were suppressed by the Council of Trent: a 
collection of the best of them would be very 
welcome. 

The sense of mystery and the spiritual 
joy in the chants is beautifully and movingly 
realised in the singing ; and Dom Gajard’s 
notes on the sleeve (which must have given 
the excellent anonymous translator some 
difficult moments in finding the right 
English equivalents to the writer’s rhapsodic 
style) provide a valuable insight into the 
animating spirit of each piece. The record- 
ing is spacious. A.R. 


OPERATIiC 


BEETHOVEN. “Ah Perfido!’’, 
— 65 (a). 

ER. Recit.: Wie nahte mir der 
"Elie, ; Aria: Leise, leise 
fromme Weise Alles pflegt schon 
langst der Ruh! from “ Der Frei- 
schiitz ”’, Act 2, Scene 2 (a). Rezia’s 
Scene: Ozean du Ungeheuer from 
“Oberon”, Act 2 (b). Gré Brou- 
wenstijn (soprano), (a) Hague 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by William van Otterloo. (b) Radio 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Hilver- 
sum, conducted by Paul van 
Kempen. Philips SBR6206 (10 in., 
24s. Od.). 

The Dutch soprano is a serious artist and 
a good one too as we learnt at Covent 
Garden, where she has often sung leading 
parts. This record reminds us what a 
thoughtful interpreter she is, but it is not 
quite the perfect sampler of her attainments 
which one would have liked. For instance 
the arpeggio in the introduction to the 
Freischiitz aria is uneven, there is a redundant 
breath before “‘ die Nacht ”’ and in “ Leise, 
leise *’ itself there is a slight slur at two 
crucial places where the perfect stylist would 
have drawn the line exact and clean. 
Moreover there is a hint of nervous flatten- 
ing of intonation in exposed places. The 
allegro goes much better, the singer 
“firing up” with great enthusiasm, as 
Lotte Lehmann used to. My preference in 
this aria is still for the old, long deleted 
Polydor version by Tiana Lemnitz, as far as 
the prayerful slow section is concerned. In 
*Ozean”’, it is the allegro too which 
impresses most, though the formidable 
competition of Flagstad’s utterly thrilling 
account of the aria was always present in 
my mind. But the earlier invocation to the 
waves is also done with great spirit and not 
too much forcefulness (of the kind which 
provoked Bernard Shaw’s malicious remark 
about sopranos addressing the mighty Ocean 
and looking as if they had just swallowed it). 

In the Beethoven concert piece, the cinger 
is rather apt to take her own time with the 
music and the orchestra is too ready to act 
merely as accompaniment, a defect not 
noticeable in the Karajan-Schwarzkopf 
version (though this is awkwardly coupled 
to the back of a larger work) nor yet in the 
version by Joan Hammond, which was 
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unidiomatic in other ways. It is earnest, 
thoughtful, nearly-top-flight singing, but 
there is still another stage of perfection to 
be reached in the shaping of the phrases in 
this music, and while Gré Brouwenstijn is 
never less than satisfactory, she is only 
intermittently in that sphere of radiant 
security and poise where one can stop 
worrying about whether her technique will 
take her safely through this passage or that. 
The recordings, which are quite clear, have 
been made in some fairly resonant hall. One 
gets a good impression, as of a “* Prom” 
broadcast performance. P.H.-W. 


DONIZETTI. Don Pasquale. 
Don Pasquale 
Renato Capecchi (bass) 
Dr. Malatesta 
Giuseppe Valdengo (bar.) 


Ernesto Petre Munteanu (ten.) 
Norina Bruna Rizzoli (sop.) 
A Notary Claudio Adorni (ten.) 


Choir and Orchestra of the 
“ Teatro di San Carlo di Napoli” 
conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. Philips ABL3140-41 (two 
12 in., 76s. 6d.). 

Donizetti’s comic masterpiece is rightly 
beloved and I expect this handsomely 
packaged and presented set will earn 
friends, because it is alone in the field of 
LP versions of the opera, Nixa’s set having 
been withdrawn. At the same time do not 
—if you are lucky enough to own it still— 
put that old H.M.V. plum label 78 r.p.m. 
set on the fire ; it was much better sung 
and played, not merely in the incomparable 
tenor singing of Tito Schipa but even by 
the somewhat shrill Adelaida Saraceni. 

Donizetti has more rhythmic variety than 
Rossini and is less repetitive, but unquestion- 
ably it is rythmic élan which is the cardinal 
requirement in performance and my first 
hesitation in recommending the set whole- 
heartedly comes just from the fact the 
Maestro Molinari-Pradelli while having all 
the right ideas seems not to be willing to 
give the score that extra flic of rhythmic 
tension it cries out for. He waits upon the 
singers and they, in the fatal modern Italian 
manner seem to be waiting on a prompter 
and never to rely on an innate sense of the 
musical situation. That may seem a 
surprising thing to say about Valdengo, in 
memory of what Toscanini coaxed from 
him as Falstaff, but it is my view that the 
ensemble lacks again and again that 
absolutely sure finish and sparkle which one 
had at Glyndebourne and indeed on a good 
night has even at the Wells. Perhaps, too, 
there should have been one more comb- 
through ; for it is tiresome to hear that 
charming and not difficult servants’ chorus 
so fluffily done. Some places find the 
orchestra too distant vis-a-vis the voices, 
and though the strings are sensitive, some 
instrumentalists—the cornet, for instance, 
are not. The chords which accompany the 
recitatives ought surely to be _ perfect 
instead of which even within a few second’s 
of the last ensemble in the work, one chord 
is totally muffed. Still, these are spots on 
a pretty bright whole and are not—or 
would not be—worth noting in a perform- 
ance which had more enchantment. 
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But this quality is absent. Capecchi in 
the name part is dull and heavy beside old 
Badini in the original H.M.V. ; his vocal 
histrionics are negligible. Valdengo, like 
the soprano, makes somewhat heavy weather 
of florid passages so that though it is fun to 
have the end of the Rehearsal duet in full, 
with repeats of ** Vado corro ”’, the “ runs ” 
in each singer’s turn are apt to sound less 
like running than like an “‘H”’ travelling 
rapidly up a ladder. ‘The scene is loudly 
sung but sounds less amusing than the 
version made by Fassbender and Lotte 
Schoene or even the ancient Scotti- 
Sembrich version which re-emerged in 
** Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing ”’. 
In the solo scene, Bruna Rizzoli—and one 
must remember that this casting was 
intended, no doubt, for the huge San Carlo 
which needs a voice much stronger than a 
neat soubrette—is somewhat coarse in tonal 
quality but has the equipment, including a 
trill, to bring the aria off with something of 
a flourish. If only there could be a con- 
trasting sweetness of tone—to suggest those 
scenes where Norina is not playing the 
termagent but being her own charming 
self! The tenor suffers in comparison with 
Schipa—as who might not? He sings 
pleasantly—fluently and has the right 
quality, but cannot quite join up seams or 
span gaps with the polish of a true bel canto 
Ernesto. 

In sum then, the LP Don Pasquale which 
is alone in the field, but not the version 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 


P.H.-W. 
MONTEVERDI. L’Orfeo—Favola in 
musica. 
La Musica 


Margot Guilleaume (sop.) 
Orfeo Helmut Krebs (ten.) 
Euridice Hanni Mack-Cosack (sop.) 
Messaggera 
Jeanne Deroubaix (mezzo-sop.) 
Speranza 
Jeanne Deroubaix (mezzo-sop.) 


Caronte Peter Roth-Ehrang (bass) 
Proserpina 

ot Guilleaume (sop.) 
Plutone Horst Giinter (bar.) 
Apollo Fritz Wunderlich (ten.) 
Ninfa Hildegard Wild (sop.) 
Pastore 1 Bernard Michaelis (ten.) 
Pastore 2 Fritz Wunderlich (ten.) 
Pastore 3 


Clemens Kaiser-Breme (ten.) 
Pastore 4 Peter Offermanns (bar.) 
Spirito 1 Fritz Wunderlich (ten.) 
Spirito 2 
Clemens Kaiser-Breme (ten.) 
Spirito 3 Peter Offermanns (bar.) 
Choir of the Staatliche Hochschule 
fir Musik, Hamburg, Orchestra 
of the Sommerliche Musiktage, 
Hitzacker 1955, conducted by 
August Wenzinger. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14057-8 (two. 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 
Two complete recordings of Orjeo are at 
present available in America, though even 
there the element of choice is somewhat 
reduced by the fact that Meili sings the title 
role in both. By filling an unsightly gap in 
English catalogues and providing a new 
Orfeo in the person of Helmut Krebs, the 
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D.G.G. Archive series earns the gratitude 
of countless admirers of Monteverdi’s 
music. His Orfeo, though by no means the 
first music-drama of that name to be per 
formed at the court of Mantua, was in the 
nature of an experiment: its first pro- 
duction was a private one, before a society 
of aristocratic amateurs known as_ the 
Accademia  degl’Invaghiti. Striggio’s 
libretto was printed in time for this pro- 
duction (February 24th, 1607) and 
Monteverdi’s full score issued from 
Amadino’s press in Venice only two years 
later. The appearance in print of an 
operatic full score was at that time almost 
unheard of, but such was the success of the 
work that a reprint was on sale by 1615. 
One of the reasons for the publication of 
this score was its subtle, varied, and often 
complex instrumentation. Yet for every 
instruction that Monteverdi gives, there 
seem to be at least two that he might well 
have given during rehearsal, and these 
(alas!) are anybody’s guess. There 1s, 
indeed, an important unknown factor in 
this score which has tempted new editions 
and realisations by outstanding European 
scholars, and some of these versions have 
been publicly performed and _ recorded. 
Now comes yet another edition, from 
Barenreiter-Verlag, by August Wenzinger, 
the well-known ’cellist, gamba-player, and 
director of the Schola Cantorum of Basle. 
He has obviously taken great pains to get 
together an orchestra approximating in 
both size and tonal character to Monte- 
verdi’s orchestra of 1607. Details of this 
fascinating array of early instruments are 
printed on the index card. Baroque 
enthusiasts who are apt to think of the 
continuo as a harpsichord and a gamba will | 
be agreeably surprised to find that this disc 
offers them good value for their money: 
there are two harpsichords, two organs (a 
positive and a regal), ‘cello, gamba, 
contrabass gamba, two lutes, and a harp! 
In Monteverdi’s day the actual size of 
the orchestra would have been somewhat 
smaller than Wenzinger’s, for players were 
accustomed to doubling and this was not 
only economical but also avoided long 
stretches of rest-counting for the un- 
employed. The singing cast, on the other 
hand, would have been larger than the one 
chosen for this recording in which 
Guilleaume, Deroubaix, Kaiser-Breme, and 
Peter Offermanns all sing two roles ; Fritz 
Wunderlich sings three. The doubling of 
Spirits and Shepherds is not a very serious 
matter, but it is a great pity that separate 
and distinct voices could not be found for 
Musica and Proserpina, Speranza and 
Messagiera, and above all for Apollo. The 
voice of Musica should be a god-like voice ; 
that of Proserpina should be warm enough 
to convince the listener that she holds 
complete sway over her husband’s affections. 


Don’t miss 
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Again, the voice of Hope should be bright 
and radiant; that of the Messenger 
ominous and dark-hued. How can the 
same singer be expected to fulfil the diverse 
requirements of both roles ? 


Helmut Krebs interprets the part of Orfeo 
with abundant musicianship and a genuine 
feeling for Monteverdi’s often angular, 
though always lyrical, melodic line. His 
singing has a sense of spaciousness about it, 
and a real sympathy for the ingenious 
mixture of arioso and recitative which 
characterises Monteverdi’s entire score. It 
is not an easy idiom to grasp, and not even 
an intelligent singer can always grasp it. 
But Krebs succeeds for the most part, and 
he is only rarely to be detected in a metro- 
nomic or colourless mood. His very first 
entry (“* Rosa del ciel ’’) might have been 
a shade more cordial, and he might have 
lavished a little more passion on the 
repeated word “languire” near the 
beginning of Act 5. By and large, however, 
he is a convincing Orfeo, and he chooses 
beautiful tempi for “‘ Vi ricorda o boschi 
ombrosi ” (Act 2) and “‘ Qual honor di te 
sia degno”’ (Act 4), both among the most 
attractive sections of a generally attractive 
work, 


In his great aria ‘“‘ Possente spirto” 
addressed to the reluctant Caronte, Krebs 
achieves great flexibility at the expense of 
clarity in the gorgia passages, but there is a 
persuasive quality in his singing which is at 
one and the same time highly appropriate 
for that particular scene and of great value 
in holding the listener’s interest. ‘The instru- 
mental obbligati (violins, then cornetti, 
harp, string trio, and quartet of viols) 
almost steal the show, and the technique 
of the cornetto players in particular is a 
matter for amazement. Hardly more than 
ten years ago it was said that such playing 
was virtually impossible, but the perform- 
ance on this disc shows that it is possible 
and (what is more) can be made to sound 
very pleasing to the ear. 


Hanni Mack-Cosack (Euridice) is 
adequate but not outstanding: her per- 
formance does not convince us that Orfeo 
would go to all that trouble to retrieve her 
from the realms of the dead. Margot 
Guilleaume is more successful as Proserpina 
than as Musica. The latter part—a most 
rewarding one if tackled in the right 
spirit—she almost throws away. She 
gabbles “et hor di nobil’ira” quite un- 
necessarily ; the otherwise excellent Pastore 
commits the same sin (“lalma gia si 
sdegnosa’’). Monteverdi often went to 
the trouble of stating that the music should 
be sung “not according to the beat, but 
depending on the emotions ”’. It is true to 
say that the flowing, almost extemporaneous 
character of much of this music is lost when 
a metronome takes precedence over the 
meaning of the text. One or two of the 
singers appear not to understand the Italian 
words, for there is no variation in tempo, 
and no change of colour in the tone-quality 
of the voice. Switzerland has earned the 
gratitude of the whole world for the 
excellence of its timepieces; but when 
recitative of the Monteverdian type is 
subjected to stop-watch precision, it in- 
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evitably loses a good deal of its innate 
flavour. 


Jeanne Deroubaix is a good Speranza, 
but as Messagiera she lacks the intense 
dramatic qualities which this short but 
highly important part calls for. Hildegard 
Wild has a singularly unpleasing kind of 
vocal timbre: a not quite masculine 
nymph, one would say. The men, generally 
speaking, are better: Horst Giinter is a 
robust Plutone, and Peter Roth-Ehrang 
conjures up the sort of tone one likes to hear 
from the redoubtable boatman of the Styx. 
Fritz Wunderlich (Apollo) has a good style 
and technique, and his voice blends very 
effectively with Krebs in the splendid duet 
in Act 5, “‘Saliam cantand’al cielo”’. The 
high, middle, and low Pastori are fairly 
adequate, though there is occasionally an 
obtrusive “v” (“ qvanto ”’). 


There are several extensive cuts in 
Acts 4 and 5, and however much these 
may have been necessary I feel it a pity to 
lose such important parts of the story as the 
pursuit of the furies in Act 4, and the 
prelude to the duet of Apollo and Orfeo in 
Act 5. No cut version can ever become a 
definitive one. Then there is the matter of 
pitch. The opening Toccata uses unmuted 
trumpets, and is heard at the lower of the 
two pitches prescribed by Monteverdi. This 
is relatively unimportant, though the 
upward jerk of a tone for the first Sinfonia 
is a little sudden. What is most strange is 
the fact that the entire work appears to 
have been recorded a semitone above the 
printed pitch, although the cornetti are said 
to be low pitch instruments. This upward 
transposition of a semitone is not always 
advantageous for the singers and instru- 
mentalists, and I suspect that some out-of- 
tuneness in the instrumental parts may be 
directly due to it. 


This is so far however our only Orfeo, 
and it would be wrong to find fault with it, 
for much thought has gone into the pro- 
duction and realisation. Had the casting 
been better, and the direction slightly more 
flexible, this recording might well have 
qualified as one of the major triumphs of 
1956. As it is, we can only echo the words 
of Carlo Magni, writing of the premiére in 
1607: “* We are privileged to witness a 
unique event ”’. D.S. 


FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS. The 
Magic Flute (Mozart). Aria: Queen 
of the Night (sung in German). 
Biassy (based on Prelude No. 16 by 
Jj. S. Bach. Sung in Russian). Die 
Fledermaus (Johann Strauss, 2nd). 
Adele’s Laughing Song. Like a Bird 
(Jenkins-McMoon). Florence Foster 
Jenkins (soprano), Cosme McMoon 
(piano). H.M.V. 7EB6o22 (7 in., 
11s. 14d.). 

Mrs. Foster Jenkins reduces me to 
convulsions of tearful hysteria. She is out 
and away the funniest singer on record. 
With a faint background’ of authentic 
singing technique and no breath support 
whatever she has a go, the gamest, 
doggedest go, at such show pieces as the 
Queen of Night and Adele’s laughing song 
—with wild hit or miss shots at the high 
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staccato ornaments which send the listener 
rolling about on the floor. 


Some people might call it a cruel joke— 
like mocking a lame old ballerina trying to 
dance a Swan Queen. But it is not that, 
because Mrs. F-J (while preserving a 
serious approach to her lunatic art—any 
suggestion of burlesque would ruin the 
joke—) evidently entered into the spirit of 
the hilarious tributes it evoked. She loved 
her own singing. If it made other people 
weep with laughter—what then ? “ People 
may say I can’t sing,” she said, ‘* but no 
one can say I didn’t sing.” P.H.-W. 


CURTAIN UP. Cosi fan tutte (Mozart). 
Overture. Le nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart). Recit.: E Susanna non 
vien; Aria: Dove sono. Annelies 
Kupper (soprano). L’Elisir d’amore 


(Donizetti). Una furtiva lagrima. 
Petre Munteanu (tenor). Les 
Huguenots (Meyerbeer). Nobles 
seigneurs, salut. Rita Streich 


(soprano). Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer). 
Marche du couronnement. Mignon 
(Thomas). Entr’acte; Recit.: Oui, 
pour ce soir, je suis reine des fees ; 
Aria: Je suis Titania (Polonaise). 
Rita Streich (soprano). La Traviata 
(Verdi). Recit.: Lunge da lei; 
Aria: De miei bollenti spirti. Peter 
Anders (tenor), Aida (Verdi). 
Ritorna vincitor. Christel Goltz 
(soprano). Grand March. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Wiittem- 
burg State Orchestra, Stuttgart, 
R.I.AS. Symphony Orchestra, 
Berlin, Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra, Munich Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Lehmann, Ferdinand Leitner, 
Leopold Ludwig. D.G.G. DGM 
18169 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This curious assemblage might possibly 
appeal as a basic collection for some young 
person, preferably German, who meant to 
start seriously on an opera library. There 
is a perfectly respectable Cosi overture at one 
end and at the other an orchestral (i.e. 
without chorus) account of the triumphal 
entry in Aida, Act 2, with the ballet episode 
left out. In between we have Annelies 
Kupper doing a fairly good and steady 
** Dove Sono ”’ which is too stiff and not 
quite firmly enough supported to qualify 
for the very highest honours but could hold 
up its head at, say, Covent Garden along- 
side a home team countess. The all too 
famous Donizetti tenor romance, though 
buoyed up with everything the echo 
chamber can give, is no very distinguished 
account of a much recorded aria. Rita 
Streich’s singing (in excellent French) of 
the page’s song in the banquet scene of Les 
Huguenots is not only stylish but fills a gap 
in the repertory, for it would be a pity not 
to have the once famous song recorded 
somewhere. (Is a complete Huguenots 
unthinkable ?) The page is a mezzo, as 
generally cast: Frau Streich is no Trebelli. 
But the lilt is there and the effect is pleasing. 

Then after a march and a gavotte Frau 
Streich is back, this time as jealous Philine 
and in good shape in the Polonaise. 
Tettazzini would not have thought much 
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* These are the artists featured in the recordings listed here. They are but a few of the many world-famous musicians who record for Decca 





Mozart 

Divertimento No.11 in D major, K.251; 
Schubert 

Five minuets: No.1 in C major; No.2 in F major; 
No.3 in D minor; No.4 in G major; 
No.5 in C major; 

Five German dances: No.1 in C major; 
No.2 in G major; No.3 in D major; 
No.4 in F major; No.5 in C major 
THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 
LXT 5177 


Vivaldi-Bach 
Concerto No.2 in A minor, BWV.593; 


Franck 

Trois Chorals: No.1 in E major; 
No.2 in B minor; No.3 in A minor 
JEANNE DEMESSIEUX 


at the organ of the Victoria Hall, Geneva 
LXT 5185 


Bach 

Brandenburg concertos, Vol. I: No.1 in F major; 
No.3 in G major and No.6 in B flat major 
LXT 5198 


Vol. II: No.2 in F major and No.4 in G major; 
No.5 in D major 
LXT 5199 
all by 
THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 


iy 
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Glazunov 
The Seasons, Opus 67—Ballet 
L’'ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by \LBERT WOLFF 
LXT 5240 


Mozart 

Don Giovanni: Batti, batti; Vedrai, carino; 

Die Zauberflote: Ach, ich fiihl’s; 

Le nozze di Figaro: Venite, inginocchiatevi: 
Giunse alfin il momento... Deh vieni, 
non tardar:; 

Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei: 

Il re pastore: L’amero, saro costante; 

Exsultate jubilate—Motet, K.165 
HILDE GUEDEN 


with orchestral accompaniment 


LXT 5242 


Wagner 
Wesendonck Lieder: Der Engel; Stehe stille; 

Im Treibhaus; Schmerzen; Traume; 
Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen (Elsa’s dream); 


Parsifal: Ich sah’ das Kind; 
Die Walktire: Der Manner Sippe; Du bist der Lenz 





KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 


LXT 5249 
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GREGORIAN CHANT 





Christmas: Midnight Mass; Mass of the day 
SOLESMES ABBEY CHOIR 
conducted by DOM JOSEPH GAJARD, O.S.B. 
LXT 5251 


Kodaly 

Sonata for Unaccompanied ’Cello, Opus 8; 
Reger 

Suite No.2 for Unaccompanied’ Cello, Opus 131 C; 
Bach 

Bourrees I and II from Suite No.3 in C major 
ZARA NELSOVA 
LXT 5252 


Beethoven 
Trio No.4 in D major, Opus 71, No.1—Geister; 


Mozart 


Trio No.4 in E major, K.542 


The pied piper of Hamelin (Browning); 















POETRY READINGS 


Nurse’s song (Blake); 

The orphan’s song (Dobell) ; 

How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, Incidents 
in the life of my uncle Arly, The broom, 
the shovel, the poker and the tongs* (Lear); 
Lines from ‘A midsummer night’s dream’, 
A sonnet, 

Lines from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (Shakespeare); 
Now sleeps the crimson petal (Tennyson); 
Ode to a nightingale (Keats); 

Three sonnets (Shakespeare) ; 

Corinna’s going a-maying (Herrick); 
Break of day (Donne); 

The invitation (Shelley) 


*from ‘The Nonsense Songs’ 
DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT 
LXT 5254 


MAMMOTH FAIR ORGAN 


Blaze away—March; 

Vienna blood—Waltz; 

Blue devils—March; 

The beautiful Galathea—Overture; 
King Cotton—March 
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CAROUSEL BECQUART 





LXT 5253 
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MEDIUM PLAY (33; R.P.M.) RECORDS 





Ravel 


Cinq melodies populaires grecques: 


Le réveil dela mariée(a); La-bas vers l'église (a); 


Quel galant (a); Chanson des cueilleuses de 


lentisques (a); Tout gai (a); 


Chansons madécasses: Nahandove (b); Aoua! (0); 
Il est doux (6) 
IRMA KOLASSI 
with (a) JACQUELINE BONNEAU 
(6) GEOFFREY GILBERT (Flute), 
WILLIAM PLEETH (Cello) 
and ANDRE COLLARD (Piano) 
LW 5246 


T chatkovsky 

The nutcracker—Excerpts from Suite No. 1, 
Opus 71a: Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy; 
Russian dance; Chinese dance; 
Dance of the flutes; Waltz of the flowers: 


Borodin 


Prince Igor—Polovtsian dances 
RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
LW 5251 


Mozart 


Le nozze di Figaro: Se vuol ballare: 


Non pit andrai; Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi (a): 


Don Giovanni: Finch’han dal vino (Champagne aria); 


Deh, vieni alla finestra (Serenade); 

Meta di voi qua vadano (6) 

CESARE SIEPI 

with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


(@) ERICH KLEIBER (0) JOSEF KRIPS 


LW 5253 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 







DECCA LW 5262 
“DECCA 
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Gounod 

Mireille: O légére hirondelle; 
Vincenette a votre age*; 
Trahir Vincent—Mon coeur ne peut changer; 
La brise est douce (Chanson de Magall)*; 
Heureux petit berger; 
Ah! parle encore—Priere** 
MADO ROBIN 
with L’ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
and *Michel Malkassian **Andrée Gabriel 
conducted by RICHARD BLAREAU 


LW 5255 


Schubert 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor—Unfinished 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL BOHM 


LW 5257 


Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 4 in A major, Opus 90—Italian 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 
LW 5258 


Mozart 

Piano Concerto in E flat major, K.449 
FRIEDRICH GULDA 
with THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LW 5260 


Mozart 
Symphony No. 35 in D major, K.385—Haffner 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM 


I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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of that slowing down at the difficult middle 
section, nor approved the return to the 
main tune, which needs a greater brilliance 
and clearer trill. But with the help of what 
Tennyson called “‘ the wild echoes flying ” 
the performance makes a specious, showy 
impression. Alfredo’s little solo at the start 
of the second act of La Traviata gets a rather 
hard driven and undistinguished perform- 
ance from Peter Anders, though one sees 
that as a souvenir this band may have 
special appeal. Finally there is Christel 
Goltz’s Aida (followed by march). This 
singer, who is impressive as an actress on 
the stage, subdues her exuberance con- 
siderably and keeps a steady line, with clear 
Italian enunciation and a very creditable 
assumption of the necessary style. But the 
aria, like the march, has been done much 
better elsewhere. I am not in a position to 
tell you—should you want to know—which 
orchestra performs which item and having 
(I think) last month saddled Maria Stader 
with Anny Schelm’s singing of Nicolai, or 
vice versa, I am averse to guessing. The 
playing is all admirably efficient. What is 
odd is the programme. P.H.-W. 


POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


MUSIQUE CONCRETE. Classical : 
Trifle in C (Henry and Schaeffer). 
Instrumental Studies: Drum— 
Fleeting Percussion (Henry) ; Flute— 
Mexican Flute (Schaeffer); Two 
Aspects of the Piano, (a) Study for 
Piano (Schaeffer), (b) Finale from 
Concerto of Ambiguities (Henry). 
Expressionism 1952 : Mood Music 
without a title—5th and 6th Move- 
ments (Henry). Primitive 1948 : 
Study for Whirligigs (Schaeffer). 
Dramatic Cantata: The Veil of 
Orpheus (Henry). Three Directions : 
Sound Effects—Railway Study 
Schaeffer) ; Poetic—Pathetic Study 
(Schaeffer) ; A Single Sound Source 
(Schaeffer). Musical Box (Arthuys). 
Recorded in the Studios of La Radio 
Télévision Francaise. London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTLg3090 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

With singular aptness, the sleeve for this 
unique disc bears a picture of flying 
saucers ; for this is science-fiction music par 
excellence. Music ? Well, one uses the term in 
its widest possible sense as “‘ the art of com- 
bining sounds so as to please the ear ”’ (and 
even that’s stretching it some) ; but it bears 
no relation to the traditional art, even in its 
most advanced manifestations. The Inter- 
national Music Council, which has spon- 
sored the disc, makes this clear by presenting 
it as the first of a series of “‘ Contemporary 

Musical Experiments”, designed to 

enlighten the public on new techniques 

being explored by progressive spirits, 

“since the results may have a telling 

influence on the music of tomorrow ”’. 

Artistic accomplishment, then, it would be 

almost unreasonable to expect yet; but 

these sound-montages are. fascinating (in a 

nightmarish kind of way) in themselves. 

Who, by the way, ever thought up that 

misnomer “concrete” for so patently 


abstract a medium ? 
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In any case anyone should not be too 
clear exactly what musique concréte is, a most 
informative sleeve-note draws a distinction 
between it and the electronic music which 
the Germans have been fostering (presum- 
ably also to be included in this UNESCO 
series ?) by describing the former as based 
on acoustics rather than electronics. Instead 
of the synthesis of sounds stemming from a 
sinus tone, musique concréte takes a recording 
of an actual sound—train wheels, a 
humming-top, the human voice, an instru- 
ment, anything you like—isolates it, uses it 
backwards or forwards, at various speeds 
(i.e. pitches), plain or with varying dis- 
tortion and/or reverberation, either entire 
or split into its components (attack, 
duration and termination), which also 
can be juggled with; these variegated 
sounds (which by now may have little aural 
connection with their origin) are then 
** mounted ” in a pointilliste sound-mosaic. 

The present disc is concerned with the 
material only of the pur sang concretists, 
Pierre Henry and his collaborator, Pierre 
Schaeffer (and a disciple, Philippe Arthuys) : 
“real”? composers who have used the 
medium—like Boulez and Messiaen—are 
nct represented. None the less, we are given 
here some idea of the development which 
has taken place in its seven years of exist- 
ence, since the early, rather delightful 
Study for Whirligigs of 1948 and the realistic- 
sounding Railway Study, through “ classics ”’ 
like the brilliant Trifle in C and Fleeting Per- 
cussion, to the terrifying Music without a 
Title of 1952 and the ambitious “cantata” 
The Veil of Orpheus (with its impressive 
handling of an ancient Greek hymn), which 
most nearly ‘approaches a work of art. To 
the intellectually curious, this disc will be of 
great interest: whether this is what we look 
forward to as the music of the future is 
another matter, not be be entered into here. 

There is, by the way, some quite un- 
necessary confusion about which piece is 
which, since the number of bands on each 
side does not correspond with the number 
of works shown on the label and the sleeve ; 
and reference back to the original Ducretet- 
Thomson issue (number 320,C100 in 
France) doesn’t help, since the contents 
there seem to be different again. I ho 
Ducretet-Thomson will correct their label- 
ling as soon as possible. L.S. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


VOCAL 

In an odd sort of way, Hilde Giiden’s 
arias from the Decca complete sets of 
Figaro, Don Giovanni and The Magic Flute 
seem much more enjoyable out of context 
than they did in the operas. They are 
included in a record, LXT5242, which 
offers a good deal of Mozart: from Don 
Giovanni, “‘ Batti, batti’’? and ‘* Vedrai 
carino ” ; from Figaro, ““Venite, inginochh- 
iatevi”? and “ Deh vieni”; and from 
The Magic Flute, *“* Ach, ich fihl’s”. In 
the last, the ascent through four detached 
notes to the B flat is less exquisitely done 
than by Joan Sutherland at Covent Garden. 
In “‘ Deh vieni”’ Miss Giiden makes dis- 
appointingly little of the words—except at 
“il ciel risponda”’ , in the recitative, which 
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she suddenly does with uncommon beauty, 
breathing the word “ ciel” as if she had 
suddenly glanced up at a star-filled sky. 
She graces “ affano”’ and “ idol mio” in 
the recitative, but then not “ bella ”’ at the 
end of the first line of the aria. How 
admirably Kleiber achieved the allegro vivo 
assat indicated for this recitative! Usually 
we hear it taken more slowly; under 
Kleiber it doesn’t sound rushed, but some- 
how filled with eagerness. 

This is only one side of the disc. The 
other goes back to earlier recitals by Miss 
Giiden: the Idomeneo aria, “Se il padre 
perdei”’, from the Verdi-Mozart recital 
conducted by Krauss, and “ L’amerd, sard 
constante ” (Jil Ré Pastore) and Exsultate, 
jubilate, both from the Mozart recital 
conducted by Erede. ‘Se il padre” is 
well done. The other two are less well 
recorded (well—but all the rest is out- 
standingly fine). “‘ L’ameré ”’ has its usual 
cut (could Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s per- 
formance be brought back on 45 ?). In 
Exsultate the difficulties are not all mastered, 
and the earlier movements lack expression. 
This is not a record to be played through 
at one go; a certain blankness in the way 
words are pronounced begins to show 
through distressingly. But handled right, 
it should be able to give much pleasure. 

A medium-play, LW5253, also draws on 
the Decca Mozart operas, to show us 
Cesare Siepi’s smoothly sung attempts to 
master Mozart style. Italians can sing 
“Aprite un po’ quegl’occhi” (witness 
Stabile, and Gobbi), but Siepi cannot, yet, 
with any liveliness in the presentation. 
From Figaro we have “ Se vuol ballare ’’, 
“Non pid andrai”, and “ Aprite un 

>” with recitative ; from Don Giovanni, 
** Finch’ han dal vino ”’ (the sleeve promises 
a recitative, *‘ Bravo, bravo, arcibravo ”’, 
but the disc has nene), “ Deh vieni alla 
finestra’’ and ‘“* Meta di voi”. These 
seem to me to lack the sort of idiomatic 
understanding that brings them to life. 
Minority view ? Wonderful recording. 

A Philips EP, ABE10009, has on one 
side something which I suppose should 
really be included in the earlier pages of 
this number, since I cannot trace a former 
issue, “* Or sai chi l’onore ”’ (with recitative) 
from Don Giovanni sung by Hilde Zadek, 
accompanied by the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra under Paumgartner. However, 
Miss Zadek’s performance is much the 
same as the one she gives in the complete 
Philips’ set: a bit wild and wobbly round 
the top notes, but with plenty of spirit and 
character. There is a rather comical, and 
anonymous, Don Ottavio: perhaps it is 
Dr. Paumgartner ? On the other side 
Léopold Simoneau sings Idomeneo’s big 
aria, “‘Fuor del mar”, with the manly 
eloquence and attractive tone that make 
him one’s favourite Mozart tenor. 


SRO ee. 
A ‘must’ for all parties! 


“HAPPY BANJOS” 


COLUMBIA 3381102 (LP) 
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Two EPs that should make popular 
items at Christmas are the Mad Scene from 
I Puritani (“O rendetemi la speme... 
Qui la voce sua soave ... Vien diletto ”’) 
and “ Casta diva ... Ah! bello a me 
ritorna ”’ from Norma, Columbia SEL1554 
and SEL1550, both sung by Maria 
Meneghini Callas. In old days each item 
was a double-sided 78 in a reasonably full 
version ; so why not put the two together 
on a single EP, you may say. I think each 
scene gains from being not cut (well, not 
very much cut) ; and in any case, Callas 
is the sort of artist who makes recitative 
(Bellini’s wonderful recitative, too) as 
exciting as aria. The Norma scene doesn’t 
have its introductory recitative, “‘ Sediziose 
voci”’, in fact but starts straight at the 
orchestral introduction to “‘ Casta diva’”’. 
The ten bars of Gallic March which link 
this to “‘ Fine al rito ” are cut (this is where 
the turn-over comes), and so is one verse of 
*“ Ah! bello a me ”’, though the orchestral 
postlude, gradually dying away as the 
Gauls leave their sacred grove, is all there. 

How constant as artist Callas is! Every 
time I have heard her Norma she has 
opened “ Casta diva” in exactly the same 
way ; has not made a real crescendo on the 
A’s; has slightly overshot the subsequent 
B flat (B’s and C during one of her Covent 
Garden seasons, when she sang “ Casta 
diva’”’ in G); has trembled on the pen- 
ultimate note; and has been utterly 
fascinating and wonderful ! 

SEL1546 collects four of her Puccini 
arias: *‘ Un bel di” (Butterfly), “ In quelle 
trine morbide ” (Manon Lescaut), ‘* Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi” (Bohéme) and “O mio 
babbino caro” (Gianni Schicchi). Callas 
also has star billing, a photograph covering 
half the sleeve, on a Cavalleria Rusticana EP, 
SEL1549. She sings exactly four words: 
“Oh! madre mia!” and later, “‘ Ah! ”’. 
The disc in fact contains “‘ A casa, a casa, 
amici” (the chorus after the Intermezzo), 
going on to “ Viva il vino spumeggiante ”’, 
and then, with a short cut, turning over to 
** Mama, quel vino é generoso ”’ and so to 
the end of the opera. Giuseppe di Stefano 
is the not very elegant Turiddu. A.P. 


ORCHESTRAL 

Decca have just reissued three popular 
symphonies on Medium Play discs, the 
oldest, in every sense, Mozart’s “‘ Haffner ”’, 
No. 35, in D (LW5262). Considering that 
this recording first appeared back in 1950 
it is remarkable how well it sounds ; Van 
Beinum and the L.P.O. give a vigorous, 
vital performance, perhaps a little too 
vigorous in the finale which lacks clarity in 
the louder passages. On the other hand 
Boéhm’s version of Schubert’s “* Unfinished ” 
(LW5257) is the reverse of vigorous and 
vital. I think there is a place for measured 
performances like this—the orchestra is the 
Vienna Philharmonic—though some may 
find the opening of the first movement too 
slow for their patience. This well recorded 
performance induces a mood of pious 
Teutonic awe, a little shaken by the 
surprising lack of unanimity in the chords 
at the end of the first movement. Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Italian ’’ symphony (LW5258) is 
most vividly played by the L.S.O. under 
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Krips ; the Finale is particularly brilliant, 
but all four movements shine. 

I wish I could give Decca’s version 
(LW5260) of Mozart’s E flat concerto, 
K449, a really whole-hearted welcome. 
This is one of the most attractive of his 
lesser-known works, and the slow movement 
is an exquisite piece, ravishing the senses. 
Gulda plays much of the piano part very 
well, but neither he nor the L.P.O. always 
phrase with enough refinement, and the 
ensemble is not impeccable; also the 
lower strings are balanced almost out of 
hearing. Even so this recording will give 
a lot of pleasure. 

A second disc of opera intermezzi played 
by Karajan and the Philharmonia comes 
from Columbia (SEL1551). One of them 
is even something of a novelty—the inter- 
mezzo from Goyescas by Granados; the 
other three will be new to few listeners. 
I do not think I have ever heard such a 
luscious performance of the intermezzo in 
** Cav. ”. The other pieces are the prelude 
to Act 3 of La Traviata, also most beautifully 
played, and the intermezzo in J Pagliacci. 
The recording is superb. 

Two pieces from H.M.V.’s “‘ Homage 
to Pavlova”’ reappear on 7ER5070. One 
is the “ Rose”? Adagio from The Sleeping 
Beauty from Act 1 ; the sleeve note on the 
back describes at some length the Six 
Fairies Adagio from the Prologue, which 
will confuse the customers. On the reverse 
is an orchestration of Chopin’s wonderful 
Nocturne in D flat; the only conceivable 
reason for listening to it in this form is that 
Max Salpeter plays the violin solo most 
beautifully. The recording is excellent. 


PIANO 

Those who think the piano is good 
enough for Chopin will find the above- 
mentioned Nocturne as a fill-up on the 
fourth and last of the 45s on which Lipatti’s 
recordings of the complete waltzes have 
been reissued. This one has the A flat 
waltz, No. 8, a dullish piece made more 
than tolerable by beautiful playing, and the 
D flat, No. 13, which I prefer treated with 
a shade more sentimentality. The quality 
on these two pieces is quite surprisingly 
good, much better than that on the D flat 
nocturne on the reverse side. Even so, 
the record is worth the money for the 
nocturne alone ; Chopin at his very best 
and Lipatti at his very best, a wonderful 
performance (Col. SEB3511). Columbia 
have also reissued two selections on 45s 
from the third and last of the LPs Gieseking 
made of Debussy’s complete piano works. 
Almost all are early pieces, some of them 
little known. Much the more attractive is 
SEL1548 which contains the two Arabesques, 
beautiful pieces unforgettably played, a 
dullish Nocturne, and the attractive snook- 
cocking Le Petit Négre, first cousin to The 
Gollywog’s Cakewalk. SEL1552 includes the 
Ballade, Mazurka and La plus que lente. 
Will there ever be another pianist who 
plays these pieces with such poetry ? 

I remember with pleasure Firkusny’s 
recording of all the Schubert Impromptus, 
and three of the better-known reappear on 
Philips NBE11032. The label and the 
back of the sleeve describe all three as in 
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A flat ; in fact Op. go, No. 2, is in E flat. 
Firkusny plays this nimble piece particulariy 
well, and the recording is most realistic. 
Next two extracts from Gina Bachauer’s 
Liszt - Chopin recital disc which first 
appeared, like the Firkusny, in November 
1955. She brings her strong assured 
technique to bear on Liszt’s very difficult 
version of a Paganini violin study in E flat, 
and is suitably poetic in the same composer’s 
** Petrarch Sonnet No. 123 ”. The number 
is H.M.V. 7EP7032, and the piano quality 
is again excellent. The same _ firm’s 
7ER5071 brings a brilliant performance by 
Horowitz of Chopin’s “ Grande Polonaise 
brillante in E flat ”, sometimes played with 
orchestral accompaniment, and preceded by 
the far more interesting Andante spianato, an 
aquarelle of limpid beauty. 


* * * 


The Hoffnung Musical Festival 

At Heaven knows what peril to wind and 
Jimb, Columbia took its microphones on 
November 13th to the Royal Festival Hall 
for the wackiest concert of the year—the 
Hoffnung Music Festival. The occasion, 
which may literally be called unique (unless 
and until someone perpetrates something 
similar), sold out the hall quicker even than 
Liberace, but an audience many hundred 
times the size of that physically present was 
able to see part of the proceedings on B.B.C. 
Television. The guiding spirit and chief 
conspirator for the event was the cartoonist 
Gerard Hoffnung (whose books The Maestro 
and The Hoffnung Symphony Orchestra have 
enlivened many a home): the appearance 
of a new book by him touched off a plan to 
give some of his wilder ideas life. Abetted 
by various hardy souls, the plan came to 
fruition; and se, on this memorable 
evening, we had (with appropriate assist- 
ance from St. John’s Ambulance Unit, the 
military and various odd characters who 
came and went) an overture specially com- 
posed by Malcolm Arnold for an orchestra 
which included three vacuum cleaners, four 
rifles and an electric floor polisher, the 
Andante from the “ Surprise’ Symphony 
with various additions that would un- 
doubtedly have surprised Haydn (I wonder 
what he would have said about those hot- 
water-bottles ....?), an aria written for a 
truly remarkable (and very attractive) 
‘bass coloratura’ who had to be heard 
and even then couldn’t be believed, a 
rendering (the only possible word) of some 
Chopin by a quartet of tubas led by 
Hoffnung himself, a nightmare piano 
concerto which embraced the Tchaikovsky, 
the Grieg, the Warsaw, the Rhapsody in Blue 
and Roll out the Barrel played in inimitable 
fashion by Yvonne Arnaud (if only the 
microphones could have caught her asides 
at rehearsal!), a concerto played with his 
usual nonchalance by Dennis Brain on a 
hosepipe .... Why go on? In fact, why are 
we telling you all this ? Because, conditions 
being favourable, Columbia hope to be 
rushing out a 12-inch LP of at least part of 
this frolic in good time for Christmas: so 
you too can turn your home into a cross 
between St. Trinian’s and the Goon Show. 
You have heen warned. L.S. 
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*Paul Barbarin and his New Orleans Jazz 

——— On peat Eh, La Bas (Trad.) (V); 

ust A Little While "To Stay Here (Trad.) ; 

need Blues oe. ); Bourbon Street 

Parade (Barbarin); I Wish I Could Shimmy 

Like My Sister Kate (Piron); Bugle Boy 

March (Lewis); Someday, Sweetheart 

(J. and B. Spikes) ; Walking Through The 
Streets Of The City (Trad.) 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-K15032—37s. 64d.) 


(Am. Atlantic)—Barbarin (drs) ; Willie Humphreys 
(cit); John Brunious (tpt); Bob Thomas (imdb) ; 
Lester Santiago (pno); Danny Barker (bjo, voc) ; 
Milt Hinton (bass). January, 1955. New York, 

Looking at the line-up, I thought I might be 
in for a real treat, but apart from the beautifully 
easy tempi of Sister Kate and Someday, Sweetheart, 
and the extenuated banjo solo by Danny Barker 
after his indifferent vocal on EA La-Bas, there 
isn’t a lot that we haven’t had before, and better. 
I must say I was surprised to find Milt Hinton 
on bass. A modernist in a bunch of out-and-out 
New Orleans men, playing fine bass with no 
modern nonsense. Other bops please copy—if 
they can. 

Sing On, the first of three marching spirituals, 
is rather ragged and a bit long; Just A Little 
While has better ensemble cohesion, and 
features some nice interplay between clarinet 
and trombone. We Shall Walk is ordinary, and 
veteran Bob Thomas fumbles rather in his solo. 
Crescent Blues has a lot of wooden-toned trumpet, 
much too slick in the worst Shavers manner, 
raw ensemble, but good clarinet @ /a Bigard. 
Bourbon Street Parade is rowdy, as it must be, and 
for this kind of thing Bugle Boy March, with its 
allusions to La Marseillaise, is much better. 
Someday, Sweetheart pays tribute to King Oliver’s 
version thirty years ago, but Willie Humphreys 
is no Dodds, alas. 

An interesting historic document, better than 
certain others of its type, with the leader’s 
drumming as a special feature of good taste. 

O.K. 


xLouis Bellson and his Big Band 
a yr & F emai ; Caxton Hall Swing 
(All B 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10050—11s. 14d.) 


(Am. Norgran)—Bellson (drs); Benny Carter, 
Willie Smith (altos); Wardell Gray, Bumps Meyers 
(tnrs); Harry Edison, Maynard Ferguson, Conrad 
Gozzo, Ray Linn (tpts); Hoyt Bohannon, Harbie 
Harper, Bob Lawson, Tommy Pederson (imbs) ; 
Jimmy Rowles (pno); Barney Kessel (gtr); John 
Simmons (bass). September, 1953. 

None of the tracks lives up to the promise of 
the star-studied personnel. Phalanges showcases 
some clever but flashy trumpet playing by 
Maynard Ferguson. Caxton Hall Swing turns out 
to be a very run-of-the-mill theme and 
orchestration, relieved by brief spots from 
trumpet and tenor. The band swings most of 
the time, mainly because of the excellent rhythm 
section. Bellson is featured, of course, at great 
length in his own drums speciality—Skin Deep 
Technically brilliant, but not very rewarding 
from a musical standpoint. E. J. 


*xEddie Bert 

*s#%s Eddie Bert—‘ Musician Of The Year’’’ 
Fra-gile (Ernie Wilkins); Stompin’ At The 
Savoy (Sampson); I Should’a Said (Bert) ; 
See Ya Later (Bert); Three Bass Bit (Ozzie 
Cadena); What D’ya Say (Cadena); Billie’s 
Bounce (Parker) 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-C15040—37s. 64d.) 


(Am. Savoy)—Bert (tmb); Hank Jones (no); 
Wendell Marshall (bass); Kenny Clarke (drs). 
Probably early 1955. U.S.A. 

Eddie Bert, the now thirty-two-year-old 
trombonist, from Yonkers in the State of New 
York, will be best known to many from the 
Stan Kenton records in which he took part, 
notably the 1947 Unison Riff, Harlem Holiday 
and How High The Moon. Round about the 
time he made the LP now under review he had 
risen to the distinction of being nominated i in the 
American “ Metronome’”’ year book “ Musician 
of the Year’, and it is from that fact that the 
record dy its title, “‘ Eddie Bert— Musician 
of the Year ” 
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SWING 





Reviewed by 


EDGAR JACKSON 


An interesting feature of the disc is the 
addition by Bert, by means of the superimposition 
of a previously recorded tape, of a second 
trombone line in parts of all the titles on side 1. 
Of course the trick is not new. But in this case, 
instead of being just a stunt, it is used to provide 
a counter melody to Bert’s main theme, and 
is thus of real musical benefit. 

But there is much more to this record than 
another experiment in mechanics, electronics 
or however you like to describe it. Bert’s work 
is clean, musicianly, relaxed, poised and 
inventive, and goes a long way to justifying the 
description bestowed on him by the “ Metro- 
nome’”’ panel. In addition to providing an 
unassuming but urgeful and inspiring rhythm 
section, the top-ranking Hank Jones, ex- 
Ellington bassist Wendell Marshall and 
drummer Klook Clarke all contribute excellent 
solo relief. Béillie’s Bounce is in fact almost 
throughout an unaccompanied drums impression 
by Clarke cf this Charlie Parker composition. 
As most readers by now know only too well, I 
am not a lover of drum solos. But I have to 
admit that if anything were necessary to confirm 
Mr. Clarke as one of the major jazz percussion 
luminaries, this solo would do so. 

The sleeve note states “‘ Nothing effectual 
here ...’’ Either the writer doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word or else has yet to discover 
what is effectual in jazz. 


*Ruby Braff and the Dixie-Victors 
“* The Magic Horn ”’ 
***Magic Horn (Ross) (6); Sugar (Pinkard) (a); 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue (Armstrong; 
(6); I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None O’ 
This Jelly Roll (C. and S. Williams) (a) ; 
Monday Date (Hines) (b); Squeeze Me 
(Waller) (6); Om The Sunny Side Of The 
Street (McHugh) (a); Loveless Love (Handy) 
(c) ; ; Dippermouth Blues. (Oliver, Armstrong) 


(4) 
(H.M.V. 12 in. LP CLP1091—33s. 114d.) 


(a) (Am. Victor)—George Wein (leader, pno); 
Peanuts Hucko (cit); Ernie Caceres (bass-sax) ; 
Ruby Braff (tpt); Vic Dickinson (imb); Danny 
Barker (bjo); Milt Hinton (bass); Buzzy Drootin 
(drs). 

(6) (do.)—Same personnel, except Bill Stegmeyer 
“— replaces Hucko. 

(do.,—Personnel as for (a), except Jimmy 
McPartland (tpt) replaces Braff. 
(d) (do.)—Personnel as for (a), plus McPartland 


tpt). 
All July, 1955. U.S.A. 


Title of this record is explained by the fact 
that this band playing these tunes was featured 
during the summer of 1955 in a U.S. TV show 
“The Magic Horn ”’. 

Although Ruby Braff plays as delightfully as 
ever, it is Vic Dickenson who takes the musical 
honours. His solos stand out on almost every 
track, especially Monday Date and Squeeze Me. 

Despite Braff and Dickenson, however, this 
is not a great record. Peanuts Hucko and 
Bill Stegmeyer play inventively, George Wein 
shows himself to be a very capable pianist, and 
there is a general air of ease and liveliness about 
the proceedings in general. But Ernie Caceres’s 
baritone sax work is dull, Jimmy McPartland 
is disappointing until he reaches his sprightly 
cutting match with Braff in Dippermouth, and 
with Danky Barker exchanging his guitar for a 
banjo the band doesn’t manage to swing, or at 
any rate until after the first four tracks. 

Best item is Squeeze Me, which has fine solos all 
round. E.J. 





and OLIVER KING 


*Donald B 

****Winterset (Frank Foster); Gotcha Goin’ 
Comin’ (Ozzie Cadena); Long Green (Byrd); 
Star Eyes (Raye, de Paul); Someone 
Watch Over Me (Gershwin) 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-C15039—37s. 63d.) 
(Am. Savoy)—Byrd (tpt); Frank Foster (tnr); 
Habk Jones (pmo); Paul Chambers (bass); Kenny 
wa (drs). September, 1955. Newark, New Jersey, 


It is no secret that I look upon Donald Byrd 
as one of the brightest young trumpet stars to 
emerge in jazz during the past few years. Given 
the chance to display his talents to their best 
advantage on this LP, Byrd plays better than I 
have heard him play before. His nimble, 
many-noted, yet lyrical, style produces dynamic, 
swinging jazz in Winterset, Long Green and Star 
Eyes, and achieves rare delicacy in Someone. 

The best track of all, however, is Gotcha 
Goin’ ’n’ Comin’, a simple but very moving 
slow 12-bar blues. It also contains some 
remarkably intelligent and _ restrained solo 
drumming, outstanding even by Kenny Clarke 
standards. Frank Foster, Count Basie’s enter- 
prising tenor soloist, sounds rather pedestrian 
beside Byrd, but Hank Jones remains a model of 
tact and brilliance. E.J. 


*Conte Candoli 
***Toots Sweet (Holman); Jazz City Blues 
(Holman); My Old Flame (Coslow) ; 
Count (Candoli); I’m Getting Sentimental 
Over You (Bassman, Washington); Four 
(Miles Davis); Groovin’ Higher (Candoli) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ-N15036—37s. 64d.) 

(Am. Bethlehem)—Candoli (tpt); Bill Holman 
(nr); Lou Levy (pmo); Leroy Vinegar (bass); 
Lawrence Marable (drs). 26/7/1955. New York. 

Not, I am afraid, one of the ex-Kenton, 
Herman et al Mr. Candoli’s best records. 

If all the tracks had been like his own Full 
Count, things would have been fine. Inspired, it 
would seem, by Bill Holman’s robust opening 
statements and the impetus provided by the 
continually compelling rhythm section, Candoli 
strides out in his most scintillating manner. 
Also Lou Levy contributes some stinging and 
in every way grand solo piano. 

The other items, however, go too far towards 
confirming my _ oft-voiced contention that 
Candoli is an inconsistent performer. Maybe 
in the case of the two standards it’s partly due 
to the nature of the tunes. But one can hardly 
blame the originals for the fact that the only 
really worth while solo work in them comes from 
Lou Levy. E. 


*Teddy Charles Tentet 

****Vibrations (Waldron) (6); The Quiet Time 
(Giuffre) (a); The Emperor (Charles) (5); 
Nature Boy (Eden Ahbez) (4): a Blues 
(Charles) (a) ; You Go My Head 
Gillespie, Coots) (a); Lydian °M- 1 (George 
Russell) (6 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-K15034—37s. 64d.) 

(a) (Am. Atlantic)—Charles (vib); Gigi Gryce 
(alto); Jack Montrose (inr); George Barrow (bar) ; 
Peter Urban (Art Farmer) (¢ft); Don Butterfield 
(tuba); Mal Waldron (pno); Jimmy Raney (gir); 
Teddy Kotick (bass); Joe Harris (drs). January, 
1956. New York. 

(6) (do.)—Same personnel, except Sol Schlinger 
(bar) replaces Barrow. January, 1956. New York. 


This is what one might call experimental jazz. 
Much of the sort of thing just isn’t worth the 
music-paper it’s written on. But here is a record 
with a difference. Teddy Charles, who writes 
his own sleeve-note, says his aim was to play 
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‘“‘ jazz of today”’. To explain just how well 
he has succeeded would require a more detailed 

and lengthier analysis than these hard-pressed 
columns permit, but if you can spare the time to 
listen carefully you will find yourself well repaid. 

All the themes are beautifully performed, 
with solo honours going to Teddy Charles’s 
vibraphone and Gigi Gryce’s alto sax. But the 
quality of this music lies less in its solo work 
than in the overall conception. 

Most successful track of all is Jimmy Giuffre’s 
slow, rather gentle The Quiet Time. It not only 
sustains, but develops a mood. Teddy Charles’s 
fascinating arrangement of Nature Boy also gives 
scope for some of his most sensitive vibes playing. 
But perhaps his most interesting treatment comes 
from his own atonal Green Blues. Gil Evans’s 
orchestration of You Go To My Head is another 
rewarding track. 

Not every item is worth four stars. But the 
record must be given the benefit of any doubt 
because it is such an interesting and commend- 
able attempt to do something different. E.J. 


*xKenny Clarke 
** Klook’s Clique”’ 

****Volcano (Clarke); La Porta-Thority (La 
Porta); I Hear A Rha y (Fragos, Baker, 
Gasparre) ; ; Will Wail (La Porta) : Yesterdays 
(Kern); Play, Fiddle, Play (Lawrence, 
Deutsch) 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-C15038—37s. 6$d.) 


(Am. Savoy)—Clarke (drs); John La Porta (alto) ; 
Donald Byrd (tpt); Ronnie Ball (pno); Wendell 
Marshall (bass). 6/2/1956. Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A 

If this LP had had to rely on some of its 
tunes for its success, it wouldn’t have got very 
far. The “ originals ’’ are about as threadbare 
as they come. Fortunately, however, what is 
done with the material overcomes its paucity. 

Donald Byrd, who has earned my plaudits 
several times during the past few months, con- 
firms my high opinion of him. His ‘agile, 
swinging solo on Volcano and delicate muted 
choruses in Rhapsody mark him as a really 
brilliant young musician. John La Porta I find 
rather harsh and hard-hearted. But that he is 
by no means without the ability to produce 
pungent ideas is proved convincingly in his 4 7/ 
Wail and his leisurely but lavish improvisation 
on Yesterdays. 

A rhythm section with Kenny “ Klook ” 
Clarke and Wendell Marshall could hardly 
fail to swing, and this one does so none the less 
because of the presence of English-born pianist 
Ronnie Ball. His experiences in America may 
have yet to cultivate a completely successful 
left hand, but they have made him an even 
more nimble and inventive soloist than he was 
when he left here in 1952. And that’s saying 
quite a lot. E.J. 


*Bob Cooper 
***Hallelujah PS gee 7 Drawing Lines 
(Cooper) (6); Sunset per) (a); All Or 
Nothing ‘A All (J a Lawrence, Arthur 
Altman) (c) 


(Capitol LP oo a 10d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol)—Cooper oboe, cor anglais) ; 
Bud Shank (alto, tnr, flute); , y Giuffre (inr, 
cli, bar); Stu Williamson (tpt, tmb) ; Bob a 
(tmb, tnr, bass-clt); Claude Williamson (pno) ; 
Bennett (bass) ; Stan Levy (drs). —s Hollywood. 

(6) (do.)—Personnel as for (a), eo 
French horn) replaces S. Williamson oe names 
bass) replaces Bennett; Shelly Manne (drs) replaces 
Levy. 13/6/1955. Hollywood. 

(c) (do.)—Personnel as for (a), except Graas (French 
horn) replaces S. Williamson); Ralph Pena (bass) 
replaces Bennett ; Manne (drs) replaces Levy. 14/6/1955. 
Hollywood. 


More intelligently conceived, with consider- 
able and skilful use made of varied instrumenta- 
tion provided by the doubling, and more 
sensitively played than much of the jazz from 
America’s West Coast, this music still sounds 
rather too stiff and rigid for my taste. All the 
soloists display a high level of musicianship, but 
Claude Williamson is the only one who manages 
to swing warmly and freely. E.J. 
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* Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 


** Journey Into Jazz” 
**** Adios re (c); Jersey Bounce (Plater 
et al) (b) e The “ A ** Train (Strayhorn) 
(c); +B. For An Orchestra (Dankworth) 


(a) 
(Parlophone LP PMD1042—26s. 53d.) 


(a) (Parlophone)—Dankworth, Ronnie Fenwick 
(altos, clits); Pete Warner (inr); Johnny Xerri 
(tnr, bass-clt); Alex Leslie (bar); Derrick Abbott, 
Frank Donlan, Charlie Evans, Bill Metcalf (tpts) ; 
Garry Brown, Danny Elwood, Bill Geldard, Laurie 
Monk (imbs); Dave Lee (fo); Bill Sutcliffe (bass) ; 
Kenny Clare (drs). 20/1/1956. London. 

(6) (do.)—P:rsonnel as for ‘a, except Dougie 
aM... tpt) replaces Donlan. 13/1986. Londo». 

(c) (do.)\—Dankworth Warner’ (inr); 
Leslie (bar); Dougie Roberts (tpt) : Monk (fmb) 
(all acting as a front-line unit within the main group) ; 

Abbott, Metcalf, Stan Palmer, Colin Wright (tps) ; 
Brown, Harry Buckles, Elwood, Geldard (tmbs) ; 
Lee (pno) ; Eric Dawson (hass) ; Clare (drs). 7/8/1956. 
London. 

Johnny Dankworth is a brilliant young man 
as well as leader of Britain’s finest big band. 
Only a month or two ago we had his clever and 
witty Experiments With Mice. Now he comes up 
with an equally ingenious composition— 
Itinerary For An Orchestra, virtually a conducted 
tour among the instruments and sections of the 
jazz orchestra. Taking up one entire side of 
this LP, it is a fascinating piece of music as well 
as an invaluable introduction for newcomers to 
jazz, made doubly clear by the highly original 
and informative method on the sleeve of 
identifying the various instruments. 

The other tracks, all first-class, include a 
swinging version of Take The “‘A’’ Train. This 
band has some good soloists, apart from 
Dankworth himself ; Laurie Monk and Dougie 
Roberts are both outstanding. E.J. 


*Vic Dickenson Septet 
****Sir Charles At Home (Thompson) ; 
Out Of Mischief Now (Waller) 
(Vanguard EP EPP1440—1LIs. 10d.) 


(Am. Varguard)—Dickenson (tmb); Edmond Hall 

(clt); Ruby Braff (tpt); ** Sir Charles °° Thompson 

); Steve Jordan (er) 5 be Walter Page (bass) ; 
Les Erskine (drs). 1953. 

Carefree, spontaneous jazz that swings like 
mad. Typically melodic trumpet from Ruby 
Braff, Ed Hall’s agile clarinet, and Sir Charles 
Thompson (sounding a bit like ‘‘ Fats’? Waller 
here and there) in good form at the piano, all 
add up to first-rate music. Vic Dickenson, 
incapable of playing a poor solo these days, 
sounds as exuberant and witty as ever. E.J. 


* Johnny Eaton and his Princetonians 
*My Funny Valentine (Rodgers) (a); Sanctifica- 
tion (Eaton) (0); 


Keeping 


Flute Cake (Eaton) (a); 


Pick Yourself Up (Kern) (6); All The Things 
You Are (Kern) (5); Bab bittry (Eaton) (a); 
e Nearness Of You (Carmichael) (b); 


Wholly G (Eaton) (5); When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home (Lambert) (a) 
(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7094—35s. 14d.) 


(Am. Columbia)—Eaton (pmo); John Solum 
(flute); Dick Lincoln (vib); Ed ddie White (bass) ; 
ow Bergman (drs). (a) 8/6/1955, (6) 15/6/1955 


This record is reviewed here mainly to warn 
those who may be misled by its title, “‘ College 
Jazz: Modern ”’. 

Mr. Eaton and his Princetonians get their 
name from the fact that they are all classical 
music students who have studied at prominent 
Universities, including Princetown, and/or 
under nationwide-famed symphony musicians 
and professors. Eaton, I am told, is showing 
great possibilities as a classical composer as well 
as being a pianist of no little merit. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising to find 
some skilful musicianship on the record (note, 
for instance, flautist John Solum’s lovely tone) 
and compositions and treatments of them that 
are not exactly devoid of skill or ideas. But 
unfortunately none of that makes jazz, and that 
is where this record completely fails. Despite 
George Avakian’s hard attempt in his long 
sleeve-note to impress us to the contrary, no 
matter how promising these young musicians 
may be in the classical field they have chosen 
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there is virtually no real jazz feeling either in 
their music on paper or the way they interpret 
it. E.j. 


*Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 

****East St. Louis Toodle-oo (Miley, Ellington); 
Creole Love Call (Miley, Rudy Jackson, 
Ellington); Stompy Jones (Ellington); The 
Jeep Is Jumpin’ (Hodges, Ellington); Jack 


The Bear (Ellington); In A Mellow Tone 
(Ellington); Ko-Ko (Ellington); Midriff 
(Strayhorn); Stomp, Look And Listen 


(Ellington) ; Umbooted Character (Ellington) ; 
Lonesome Lullaby (Ellington); Upper Man. 
hattan Medical Group (Ellington) 

(12 in. London LP LTZ-N15029—37s. 63d.) 


(Am. Bethlehem)—Ellington (pno); Jimmy 
Hamilton (cit, inr); Johnny Hodges (alto); Russell 
Procope (alto), cli); Paul Gonsalves (tnr); Harry 
Carney (bar, bass-clt); William ‘* Cat ’’ Anderson, 
Willie Cook, Clark Terry (tpts); Ray Nance (tpt, 
vin) ; Quentin Jackson, John Sanders, Britt 
Woodman (tmbs) ; mmy Woods (bass); Sam 
Woodyard (drs). 7 and 8/2/1956. Chicago. 

First thing I must do is compliment 
Bethlehem’s Mr. Joseph P. Muranyi on his 
well-devised sleeve note. It sets out clearly the 
personnel of the orchestra and dates and place 
of recording, concisely gives interesting details 
of the compositions and their year of origin and 
the soloists in each, and cuts the cackle to a 
few forgivable paragraphs on the virtues of 
Duke Ellington and this first record by his 
new band. 

The record is called ‘‘Historically Speaking” 
and it presents a cross-section of tunes that have 
been landmarks in the Ellington career during 
the past thirty years. There are also two new com- 
positions— Lonesome Lullaby and Upper Manhattan 
Medical Group. But the others are familiar to 
us already—with one exception: Unbooted 
Character. Ellington recorded this on a “V-Disc” 
in 1945, but no version ever seems to have been 
issued in this country until now. 

Easily the greatest composer in jazz history, 
Ellington has also led a succession of brilliant 
orchestras. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this record contains some very distinguished 
music. What is more to the point, however, is 
how these new performances compare with 
earlier ones of the same Compositions. 

In most cases the original arrangements have 
been used, so the comparison is mainly one of 
performance and reproduction. 

The latter is, of course, very noticeably better, 
but I don’t think the performances are quite so 
gripping. In, for instance, Creole Love Call and 
Jack The Bear quite a lot of tension has been lost. 
Ray Nance and Quentin Jackson are both fine 
musicians, but neither quite achieves the 
dramatic quality that Bubber Miley and Tricky 
Sam Nanton put into their solos. Jimmy Woode 
is a capable bassist, but he cannot match the 
personal brilliance which Jimmy Blanton gave 
to Jack: The Bear 

But perhaps it is only sentiment that makes 
me prefer the older versions. Certainly, except 
for some weakness in the percussion department, 
the new band plays beautifully all through this 
new record, and it is especially nice to hear 
Johnny Hodges back again. Apart from Harry 
Carney, who plays some typically impeccable 
baritone sax, rather surprisingly it is Ray Nance 
who takes solo honours. E 


Ellington aud his Famous 
Orchestra 
***Harlem Airshaft (Ellington) (f); Serious 


Serenade (Ellington) (f); 
drama (Hamilton) (f); 
Strayhorn) (a); ; eme For Tram 
(Hamilton) (f); Gonna Tan Your “9 
(Ellington, Strayhorn) (e); Falling Like a 
Raindrop (Ellington) (d); La Virgen De La 


Clarinet Melo- 
Blossom (Ellington, 
bean 


Macarena (Monterde, Calero) (f); "t Ever 
Say Goodbye (Ellington) (c); Big Drag 
(Ellington) (b) 
(Capitol 12 in. LP T679—82s.) 
(a) (Am. py (pno); Jimmy 


Hamilton (cit, wm) Russell » Rick Hender- 
son (altos) ; Gonsalves (tnr) ; "Harry Carney 
Cat Anderson, Willie Cook, Ray Nance 
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Whatever the make, whatever the model of tape recorder, there is a ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 
tape to fit. In addition to the existing reel sizes, all tapes in this world-famous range 
are now available on 52” (continental-type) spools, equipped with write-on leaders 
and stop-foils. Write-on leaders are already standardized on all reels. Stop-foils 
will be provided on all reels in the near future. Your supplier also stocks ‘scOTCH 
80y’ spools, splicing tape, and leader tape—all of the highest quality. 


.. standard .. ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111 


magnetic recording tape with acetate base 


Probably the most famous recording tape in the world, 
‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111 has a high reputation for clarity of repro- 
duction, and for freedom from background noise. It has 
become the criterion for judging fidelity. 


.. extra-play .. ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 150 


magnetic recording tape with polyester base 

This is the strongest long-play tape on the market even 
though it is only two-thirds the usual thickness. Each stan- 
dard spool accommodates 50% ExTRA footage of this tape 
and, therefore, provides 50% EXTRA PLAYING TIME. The 
oxide coating is also thinner than usual, and gives excep- 
tionally crisp, clear reproduction, with improved response 
to the higher frequencies. 


.. & new, high-output ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 120 


magnetic recording tape with acetate base 

This newest tape, with its specially developed oxide coating, 
permits greater dynamic range with freedom from distortion 
on signal peaks, and gives utmost signal output at low 
frequencies. Because of its perfect reproduction, “scoTcH 
Boy’ 120 high-output tape is used for the highest fidelity 
audio recordings, and similar special applications. 





PRODUCT OF 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





For every make 
of tape recorder 
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‘SCOTCH BOY 


REGD. TRADE MARE 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 


3M) MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING 
LONDON . BIRMINGHAM . MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH 


O F 


Look for the new, 
eye-catching counter display 
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HOW MUCH... 


isa memory worth ? 


What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories ? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them — when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories ? The day your youngster made a first 
attempt at conversation, the celebration 


you had at home when you got your 













first real promotion, the party you had 
when your wife won that (very small) 
dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful mem- 
ories ; some of them quite recent and yet / 
already fading — there’s the pity of it. 
That’s why owning a Grundig tape re- 
corder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for 
as long as you want to keep them. 
There is a Grundig model de- 


signed to meet your specific need. 


TK 820/3D Price 98 gns. 


microphone 6 gns. extra 


GRUNDIG 


MIRROR TO A MILLION MEMORIES 








GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED. Dept. GR.6 Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C1 
Sales Dept. & Works: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 


WRITE NOW FOR — name 
A COPY OF FREE 


FOLDER OF THE | 
G RU N DIG TK 820/ 3D (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 





ADDRESS 
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Clark Terry (tpts); Quentin Jackson, Juan Tizol, 
Britt Woodman (imbs); Wendell Marshall (bass) ; 
Butch Ballard (drs). 9/4/1953. Hollywood. 

(b) (do.)—Same personnel. 1/7/1953. Chicago. 

(c) (do.)—Same personnel, plus Billy Strayhorn 
a's 29/12/1953. Chicago. 

) (do.)—Personnel as for (c). 17/1/1954. Chicago. 

” (do.)—Personnel as for (a), except add Strayhorn 
(pno); Dave Black (drs) replaces Ballard. 17/6/1954. 
x) (do.) )—Personnel as for (a), except John Saunders 
(tmb) replaces Tizol; Jimmy Woode (bass) replaces 
Marshall; Black (drs) still in Mn of Ballard. 17/5/1955 
Chicago. 

“ Ellington Showcase ”’ they call this, and 
few other bands could put a greater variety of 
goods on display. Unfortunately, though, some 
of them are more the sort of wares you’d expect 
to find in a bazaar. They glitter, but it is the 
glare of brass more often than the sheen of gold. 

Many of the items are, of course, rostrums 
for soloists. Harlem Airshaft has some good, 
witty Clark Terry, but lacks the force and swing 
of the original version on now deleted H.M.V. 
Serious Serenade, featuring Harry Carney, is one 
of the better ‘tracks. Jimmy Hamilton plays 
immaculately on Clarinet Melodrama, but this 
composition is forced and too melodramatic. 
Another | ,who is handicapped by the over 
“stagey’’ nature of the material is Britt 
Woodman in Theme For Trambean. Tan Your 
Hide is a mostly unaccompanied drum solo by 
Dave Black. Only Mr. Black’s (misapplied) 
technique prevents me from saying that the 
title should be applied to him literally. La Virgen 
seems to have come from—or would it be more 
appropriate to have said puts Cat Anderson 
into—a circus. Blossom, Raindrop and Goodbye 
are simple ballads, and though rather flimsy are 
quite charming. Sharing honours as the best 
things about the disc, however, are the excellent 
recording throughout and the last track, Big 
Drag. The piece may not be one of Ellington’ s 

atest, but with Hamilton, Gonsalves and 
Willie Cook well featured, the item gets nearest 
the true Ellington standard. E.J. 


x Ellingtonia ’56 ” 
eoeeHi >... (Hodges) a); ; Snibor (Strayhorn) (a) ; 
Texas Blues ( es) (a); The Happy One 
(Cat _& Bh (6); “Duke s Jame (Hodges) (5) ; 
ae Walk oo ) (0); You Got It 

ming (Hodges) (b) 

(Columbiee Clef 12 in. LP 383CX10055—39s. 73d.) 
(a) (Am. nae nag Hodges (leader, alto) ; 
Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Harry Carney (bar) ; é Ray 
Nance (tpt) ; Lawrence Brown (tmb); Billy Stray- 
horn (pno); Jimmy Woode (bass) ; Sam oodyard 


drs 
iy (do.)—The Duke Ellington ouapestne 3 Bae 
, alte); Hamilton (cit, inr); Russell 
alto, elt) ; Paul Gonsalves (inr) ; aw = y oars 
Cat Anderson, Willie Cook, um Clar 
(pts) ; ; Quentin 7 John Sanders, Tprig 
free pa (tmbs); Strayhorn (in = of Ellington) 
pmo) s Woode (oss): Woodyard (drs 
\PA date 1955. U.S 
This is labelled as by Johnny Hodges and his 
Big Band. But as the Big Band side is actually 
the Duke Ellingten ensemble, led by Hodges 
and complete except for Billy Strayhorn in 
place of Duke on piano, and even the eight- 
piece group responsible for the coupling is made 
up of Ellington men, I have thought it best to 
list the record under its fancy title ‘* Ellingtonia 
56” 


Hodges has always been one of the most 
graceful and richly inventive of jazz improvisers. 
He plays superbly on this record. So do Harry 
Carney, Ray Nance and Lawrence Brown, to 
single out the best of the soloists. The three 
small-band tracks are all first-class. Snibor is an 
intriguing Strayhorn theme; Texas Blues 
provides twelve minutes of relaxed, imaginative 
blues-playing. The big-band tracks are more 
mixed in quality. Duke’s Jam starts excitingly, 
but ends up in a rather frantic muddle ; Paul 
Gonsalves’s tenor solo is especially disappointing. 
You Got It Coming is the best. It is a typically 
delightful Johnny Hodges tune and perform- 
ance, its ensembles richly voiced, its solos 
eloquent and moving. E 
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*Al Fairweather’s Jazz Band 
****You’re Driving Me Crazy (Donaldson); *Bye 
ve Blackbird (Dixon, on, Henderson) Johnny 
The y For Me (Stillman, Roberts) ; 
| e. Slide (Fairweather) 
(Columbia EP SEG7653—10s. 54d.) 


(Columbia)—Fairweather (tpt, slide-tpt); Sandy 
Brown (cit); Frederick West (gir); Frank Clarke 
(bass); Stan Greig (drs). 21/7/1955. London. 

Four crisp, lively bits of home-grown jazz, 
neat and to the point. I take a good view of 
the fresh choice of material, and the use of a 
slide-trumpet (which sounds like a high-pitched 
trombone) in the intriguing fourth track shows 
imagination. But then, the instrumentation is 
also worthy of mention. One or two ragged 
edges in the front line might advantageously be 
smoothed out, but these are small points. The 
main idea is excellent, the answer to this 
reviewer’s prayer on sO many counts, and the 
whole disc just goes to show that one doesn’t 
have to stick strictly to the New Orleans 
marching-band line-up to play jazz, nor use 
instruments, phrases and harmonies utterly 
foreign to jazz in order to “‘progress’”’. O.K 


Stan Getz Quartet 
****Nobody Else But Me (Kern) (a) 
****With The Wind And The Rain In Your Hair 
(Lawrence, Edwards) (b) 
(Columbia-Clef LB10045—6s. 73d.) 
(Am. Norgran)—Getz (tnr); Jimmy Rowles (pn0) ; 
+ al (bass); Max Roach (drs). Early 


1954. U.S.A. 
Note: (b) also included in ‘* Tenor Saxes ’’ (Columbia- 


Clef 33CX 10056) 

A good rhythm section backs up Stan Getz in 
intimate, relaxed versions of two ballads, both 
taken at a lively tempo. When Getz is in this 
form he almost treads on Lester Young’s heels. 


Jimmy Rowles takes a couple of restrained, but 
EJ. 


inventive choruses. 


Gillespie and his Orchestra 
**Play Me The —e {Leon one | (V) (a) 
**Seems Like You Just Don’t Care (Lance) (V) (6) 
(Columbia-Clef LB 10043 —-6s. 73d.) 


Am. N —Gillespie (tpt); M. Flachsenhaar, 
pl Miicncll 3) Powell Eeete, Wine 


» P. Woods 
(reeds) ; Joe Go J , E. Parry, W. 
a (tpts) a R i M ot Frank Rehak 


we Persip. (drs). ‘wn? ‘en Toni 
(6) Herb Lance. Summer, 1956. 

Earlier this year American critics were 
praising this then new big band of Dizzy 
Gillespie’s. So now that at last a record of it 
has been issued here it is annoying to find it used 
for little more than accompaniment to two 
singers, neither of whom is a world-beater—not 
even the now grown up child-protégé Toni 
Harper. Admittedly some good jazz seeps 
through to suggest that the band has a healthy 
swing, but not enough to raise the rating above 
two stars. E.J. 


*Lionel Ham peo and his Rh 
a Dolee (Ehring, Eirworth, Mellin); It’s 
A Long Way To hn a pw J (Judge, Williams) 
(x); La Vie En a oo o Leaig ~'F Teen, 
Onze Mop (Trad.) ; ** Lai, 
Lai Lai’’ (Barclay, F nd “Marnay) Sarie 
a (Trad.) ; ieni Sul Mar (Trad.) (x); 
Prisonnier De Nantes (Trad.) ; ie 
ph (Trad.); I Kiss Your Little Hand, 
Madam (Erwin, Potter); Zeg Kwezelken 
Wildet aS Dansen (Trad.); Londonderry 
Air (Trad.) 
(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7119—35s. 14d.) 


=. utch a ek ee (vib, and in (z) ft. 
y Mackell (gtr); Peter Badie (bass) ; 
Gardner (drs). 1 mol 2/5/1956. Paris. 

Nearly all these tunes are folk songs of some 
Euro country or other, and they are by no 
means ideal for Lionel Hampton’s kind of jazz, 
or for that matter anyone else’s. Still, despite 
the flashy showmanship that mars his stage 
appearances, Hampton can swing with the best 
as well as reveal a remarkable gift for improvis- 
ing elaborate yet melodic solos, and these 
qualities go a long way to overcome here the 
unsuitability of the material. The accompanying 
department does iis job adequately. E.J. 
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*Joe Harriott Quartet 
***What Is This Thing Called Love? (Porter); 
Don’t Blame Me (McHugh); Dicky Bird 
(Harriott); My Old Flame (Coslow) 
(Columbia EP SEG7665—10s. 5 54d.) 


(Parlophone)—Harriott (alto); Max Harris (pno); 
pow mn Stokes (bass); Phil Seamen (drs). 21/6/1955. 
naon 
Five years ago Joe Harriott arrived in Britain 
from Jamaica with an r & b bee in his bonnet. 
To-day this 28-year-old musician is one of the 
most exciting and stylish alto soloists in this 
country. Like many other altoists, his work 
contains more than a hint of Charlie Parker, but 
that doesn’t stop him from being highly 
individual. The four tracks here keep up a fairly 
high standard. Dicky Bird is a lively original, 
but perhaps Harriott’s thoughtful improvising 
on the two ballads provides the best music. 
E.J. 
* Woody Herman and the Las Vegas Herd 
eee 20° Special (Earl Warren); Bag’s Other 
Groove (Milt Jackson); Broadway (Woode, 
McRay, Bird); Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
(Basie;; The Boot (Coppola, Herman); 
bee Wall (Touff, Herman); Bass Face 
(Budwig); Junior (Milt Jackson) 
(Capitol 12 in. LP T748—32s.) 


(Am. Capitol)—Herman oo ; Richie Kamuca 


(tnr); Dick Collins, Johnny Coppola (pis); 
Touff (bass-tpt); Norman Bockrandt (pno Pe a 
Budwig (bass); Chuck Flores (drs) 1/2/1956. 
Hollywood. 


This eight-piece band of Woody Herman’s 
has more power and drive than one would 
expect. Yet it keeps the lightness of a small 
group and swings exuberantly most of the time. 
Broadway, Woodside and 9.20 Special are all 
tunes associated with Count Basie’s orchestra ; 
Herman’s band shows the influence of Basie in 
these and other numbers. Perhaps The Boot 
comes off best of all the tracks. 

The soloists all play well. Herman himself 
sounds in top form and it is noticeable that his 
style of playing fits better into a group of this 
size. Cy Touff’s expressive bass-trumpet (sound- 
ing not unlike a trombone) in his own Wailing 
Wall deserves special praise. E 


Mahalia Jackson 
***When The Saints Go panoching tn ( In and, ) dh 
Jesus (Coleman) (b); 


Heaven (Thos. A. Dorsey) (a); et Py It 
Rain (Martin) (a) 
(Philips EP BBE12069—11s. 10d.) 


(Am. Columbia)—Mahalia Jackson eee Se Singer) 


acc. by Falls-Jones Ensemble : Falis 
(pno); Ralph Jones (organ); Allen Hanlon (gir) ; 
Frank Carroll mire’ Shawker (drs). (a a) 


22/11/1954, (b) 23/11/1064. U.S.A 


There can be no doubt as to the genuineness 
and sincerity of these performances, but their 
appeal is likely to be limited to those who 
include under the heading “ jazz”? any kind 
of music in tempo. Although I Fe, Free 
slightly at the prospect of yet another Saints, I 
must admit that this, with full lyrics, is the 
most interesting yet. The rest are in revivalist- 
service idiom. O.K. 


azz Behind The Dikes ” 
oe “Mailing For Weelink (Bezemer) (b); Dufti 
Chris (Kriss) (¢); I Should Care (Stordahl) 
V) (0); Second Date (Madna) (d); Nowhere 
Elsen) (a); re Bay (e); A Rainy 
Holiday (Vos.) (c); Stan The Wailer (Madna) 
(4); There'll FR. Be Another You 
(Gordon, Warren) (V) (6); Autumn In New 
York (Vernon Duke) (e); Young Peter (Vos.) 
(c); Papernote (Madna) (d); For Minors 
Only (Van Rooyen) (6); All The Things You 
Are (Kern) (¢); The Universe (Madna) (d); 
Herman’‘s Hanky (Van Rooyen) (a) 
(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7089—35s. 14d.) 


(a) ha =~ Philips)—Herman Schoonderwalt 


Septet : hoonderwalt (bar); Tony Vos (alto); 
Van Glabbeek (inr) ; re Koos Van Beurden (tpt) ; 

Verbeek (pno); Borge Ring (bass); Fred 
Gilhuys (drs). 13/7 7/1955. Holland. 

(6) (do.)\—Wessel Iicken Combo: Iicken oo 
Toon Van Vliet (inv); Rob Madna (pno); Dick 
ee (bass). Voc.: Rita Reyes. 16/8/1955. 

Olian 


(c) (do.)—Tony Vos Quartet: Vos (alto); Henk 
be A (Ps); Ring (bass); Fred Gilhuys (drs). 22/8/1955. 
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(2) (do.)\—Rob Madna Trio: Madna_ (pno); 
—— (bass); Ilcken (drs). Be wpe Holland. 

(e) o.)—Frans Elsen : Elsen (pno); 
Robby {~~ (gtr) ; Chris 1 Gondor (bass); 

rs). 31/8/1955. Holland. 

Judged by the music on this record, Dutch 
jazz is in a flourishing condition. But it has the 
weakness found in the jazz of most European 
countries: the musicians copy leading American 
stylists, and have no personalities of their own. 
So although there is nothing really wrong with 
“¢ Jazz Behind The Dikes ”’, it all sounds rather 
second-hand. There are, however, a few men 
who stand out—guitarist Robby Pauwels, who 
solos well in Dufti Chris and Mops; Rob 
Madna, a pianist who shows great promise ; 
and Toon van Vliet, who performs some 
excellent tenor choruses. E. J. 


** Jazz Giants °56” 

*****Guess I’ll Have To Change My Plan (Schwartz, 
Dietz}; I Didn’t Know What Time It was 
(Rodgers) : ; Gigantic Blues (Young); This 

r’s Kisses (Berlin); You Can Depend 


Hin 
cone (iin 33 i in. LP 33CX10054—39s. 73d.) 

(Am. Norgran)—Lester Young (inr); Roy yoy 

(tpt) ; ‘Vie. Deshensen (tmb); Teddy Wilson 
Freddie Greene (et) 5 ; Gene Ramey (bass); Jo Jones 
(drs). Early 1956. U.S.A 

Norman Granz a often been criticised for 
bringing together musicians whose styles and 
temperaments clash. Let us praise him for his 
wisdom in getting Roy Eldridge, Lester Young, 
Vic Dickenson, Teddy Wilson and this swinging 
rhythm section into the recording studio. These 
men really are “‘ Jazz Giants ”’ and prove it by 
their playing. The tunes were also chosen 
wisely and everything combines to make this a 
memorable LP. 

The only disappointing track is Gigantic Blues, 
taken too hurriedly to allow soloists scope for 
anything worth while. But Kisses and Depend 
contain some of the most mature and imagin- 
ative jazz I’ve heard in many moons. Roy 
Eldridge is in great form, Lester Young sounds 
at his most subtle and sensitive, Teddy Wilson 
creates elegant music at the piano. I’ve already 
showered praise on Vic Dickenson elsewhere in 
these columns ; he lives up to it again here. 


*xJ. J. Johnson Sextet 
(Lewis); Foxhunt (Johnson); 


***Elysses Hilo 
us V (Johnson) 


(Rollins) ; 
(Esquire EP107—13s. 73d.) 

(Am. Prestige)—Johnson (tmb); Sonny Rollins 
(inv); Kinny Dorham (tpt); John Lewis { 
Leonard Gaskin (bass); Max Roach (drs). 
New York. 

Back to the days of 1949, and: while John 
Lewis’s Elysses still sounds fresh,, the others have 
acquired a slightly old-fashioned look. Even so 
they come up as adequate vehicles for fluent, 
relaxed solos by the deftly poised Kinny (not 
Kenny as on the sleeve, his christian names are 
McKinley Howard) Dorham, J. J. Johnson and 
John Lewis, and inspiring drumming by Max 
Roach, all of which have stood the test of time 
well. Sonny Rollins doesn’t sound quite so 
good. He lacks the assurance of his brother 
soloists on this record. E.J. 








*Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
***Cuban Fire Suite: Fuego Cubano (Cuban 
Fire) (a); El Congo Valiente (Valiant 
Congo) (a) ; Recuerdos (Reminiscences) (a) ; 
Quien Sabe (Who Knows?) (a); La Guera 
Baila (The Fair One Dances) (5); La Suerte 
De Los Tontos (Fortune Of Fools) (0) 
(Johnny Richards) 
(Capitol 12 in. LP LCT6118—37s. 63d.) 


(a) (Am. Capitol) —Kenton (pno); Lennie Niehaus, 
Bill Perkins, Bill Root, Lucky Thompson (saxes) ; 
Phil Gilbert, Lee Katzman, Ed. Leddy, 
Mattaliano, Vinnie Tanno (tpts) ; ; Sam Noto (pt, 
flugel horn); Bob Fitzpatrick, Carl Fontana, Don 
Kelly, Kent Larson (imbs); Irving Rosenthal, 
Julius Watkins (French horns); Jim McAllister 
(tuba); Ralph Blaze (gtr) ; Curtis Counce (bass) ; 
Mel Lewis (drs); Saul Gubin (tymps); Roger 
Mozian (claves); Mario Alvarez (maraccas); Willie 
Rodriguez (bongoes); Tommy Lopez (conga drm); 
George Laguna (timbales). 


pno) ;. 
26/5/1949. 
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(b) (do.)—Same ‘apes 
wae replaces Gubin. 

ll May, 1956. New York. 

Recorded just after the Kenton orchestra 
returned to the U.S., this LP virtually presents 
the band which came to Britain. A notable 
exception, of course, is tenor-saxophonist Lucky 
Thompson, who joined the band while it was 
touring the Continent. 

Exploiting Latin-American rhythms and a 
wide variety of textures and_tone-colours, 
Johnny Richards’s ** Cuban Fire ’’ Suite shows 
off its composer’s talent for dynamic scoring. 
It also enables us to hear some brilliant solo 
playing by Lennie Niehaus, Bill Perkins, Lucky 
Thompson and Carl Fontana. Yet in spite of 
the suite’s many virtues, its performance does 
not escape that ponderousness which has 
afflicted so many of the more ambitious works 
featured by Stan Kenton’s orchestra. For that 
reason I am giving it only three stars ; Kenton 
admirers will doubtless add one. E.J. 


*Humphrey L ton and his 

***Glad +» 3 ie (Yellen, Ager, Dougherty) (a); 
Just Those Blues (Lyttelton) (5); 
Why Was I Born (Kern) (5); Christopher 
bw Ma (Berry) (6); That’s My Home 
(Rene, Ellison) (c); Swing Out (Henry Allen, 
Higginbotham) (d) 

(Parlophone LP PMD1044—26s. 5d.) 
(a) pe ne Ales peo (tpt); Bruce Turner 


except George Gaber 


(alto) ; wv Picard (tmb) ; Johnny Parker (pno) ; 
Freddy Legon (gir); Jim Bray (bass); Stan Grieg 
(drs). 3/8/1958. London 

( c) (do.)—Same personnel, except Eddie Taylor 


(drs) replaces Grieg. (c) 29/8/1956. 
London. 


(d) (do.)—Personnel as for (a), except Tommy 
Jones (drs) now in place of Grieg. 24/9/1956. London. 

Humph goes Harlem, I thought, on hearing 
Christopher Columbus and Swing Out, and not his 
happiest efforts, as there is little relaxation. But 
on That’s My Home it’s another story. Lift that 
one out, and I’ll give it four stars to itself, for 
it’s a little gem. Humph sounds as fresh and 
inspired as Armstrong, to whom he pays 
tribute in the coda. 

For the rest, I was most impressed by Glad 
Rag Doll, even if it tends to be a study in varying 
shades of the same colour. It’s a nice number 
that isn’t heard too often. The other two seem 
to be dominated by the noisy cymbal work, 
which sounds like an escape-valve on an express 
train, and it doesn’t help roll the band along. 
Bruce Turner, of course, is good. He always is. 


(5) 14/8/1956, 


-K, 
Note : The following Humphrey Lyttelton 1950 and 
1951 recordings are reissued on Parlophone EP GEP8584: 
Dallas Blues/Low Down Dirty Shame Blues/D. J. 

Blues/Gatemouth Blues. Personnel for all: Lyttelton 
(cornet); Ian Christie, Wally Fawkes (clits); Keith 
Christie (tmb); George Webb (pmo); Buddy Vallis 
(bj0); Micky Ashman (bass); George Hopkinson (drs). 


ingy Manone and his “‘ Go-Group ” 

**The Round Square Dance (Manone, Richards) 
(<) 5 ; Flamingo (Grouya, Anderson) (a); 
Riders In The Sky (Stan Jones) (a); North 
Hollywood Blues (Manone, i 


(Manone) (0) ; Fare Thee, My Baby, Fare 
ee Ay (c) ; 
(Richards) 1). 


(London LP HB- 1063255. 03d.) 


(a2) (Am. Kem)—Manone (cornet, voc); Matty 
Matlock (cit); Burt Johnson (imb); Allen Stephen- 
son (pmo); Red Roundtree (bj0); Country Wash- 
burne (tuba); Nick Fatool (drs). 9/5/1949. Hollywood. 

(6) (do.)—Manone (cornet, voc); atlock (cit); 
Johnson (tmb); Stan Wrightsman (fno); Barn 
Kessel (gtr) ; Herman Stutz (bass); Zutty Singleton 
(drs). + ag i +l ay ser 

(c) (do.)— e (cornet, voc) with unidentified inr, 
rhythm. 10/5/1986. Hollywood. 

The first side’s four titles are couched in the 
Spike Jones idiom entirely, except that there is 
no vocal humour. The band, with its tuba and 
banjo, jogs along fairly well, if not very enter- 
prisingly. When we turn over, though, and find 
modernist Barney Kessel armed with his electric 
guitar, we might well wonder what the world 
of (pseudo) jazz is coming to. The answer 
seems to be in the last two tracks, which are 
pure (sic) rock ’n’ roll, and as such desérve no 
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mention from me, being beneath my notice, 
or beyond my power to criticise, whichever 
way you like to look at it. 

P.S.—Does Wingy really imagine that recitin 
a list of birds’ names on Flamingo, before an 
after it is played, is even slightly funny ? O.K. 


*Charlie Mariano 
*** Johnny One Note (Rodgers) ; The Very Thought 
Of You (Noble); Smoke Gets In Your Eyes 
; King For A Day (Fiorito, Young, 
Darn That Dream (Van Heusen, De 
. (Mariano) ; Blues 
inf ; I Heard You Cried Last Night 
gaaten' 12 in. LP LTZ- ati 63d.) 


(Am. Bethlehem)—Mariano (alto); John Williams 
(pno); Max Bennett (bass); Mel ix. . (drs). June, 
1955. New York. 

One of the leading West Coast jazz musicians, 
Charlie Mariano has modelled his playing very 
much after the style of Charlie Parker. He uses 
similar phrases and strives for the same intensity 
of tone. In reviewing an earlier LP of his last 
August, I pointed out that Mariano rarely 
surprised with an unexpected turn of phrase. 
Although that criticism still applies, this latest 
record does show an advance upon the earlier 
one. 

It is in his interpretations of ballads that 
Mariano seems at his best. Smoke, Dream and 
7? :ght Of You all contain thoughtful improvis- 
in,, while his variations upon the Blues are 
impressive and intriguing. Johnny Williams 
contributes several excellent piano solos and 
Max Bennett and Mel Lewis create a firm 
rhythmic foundation. E.J 


* Maurice Meunier 
** Modern Moods From The Club St. Germain ” 

***Too Marvellous For Words (Mercer, Whiti 

a); Samakoutra (Etaurin) (5); 

es Me (Gershwin) (2); Sweet Mau-Mau 

Dig (Boffer) (0); . 


(Meunier) (a); Crazy 

m (Meyer, Kahn, Caesar) (a2); Blues For 
The Reverend (Pettiford) (a) ; *t Blame 
Me poe eset) (2); With The Wind And The 

Rain In Your Hair (Edwards) oS Indiana 
(McDonald, Hanley) (a); I Don’t 
Know How _{iulliean) (b); Tangerine 


(Schertzinger Py: 
(Felsted 12 in. LP PDL85019—36s. 14d.) 


(a) (French Barclay)—Meunier (cit) ; Rene Urtreger 
Michelot 1 


tr erre (bass) ; ean-Louis V iale 
drs). 20/1/1956. Paris 

(6) (do.)\—Meunier (cit); William Boucaya (bar) 
Raymond Fol (pno); Michelot (bass); Dp 


ym 
Garros (drs). 20/2/1956. P 


aris. 

Maurice Meunier, a 31-year-old Frenchman 
who plays both clarinet and tenor saxophone, 
is regarded as one of the best musicians playing 
to-day in Paris. It seems a pity that this record 
gives him no chance to show his paces on the 
tenor. Sticking to the clarinet on every track 
results in a rather dull performance. Not that 
Meunier isn’t a good clarinettist. Modelling 
himself upon Benny Goodman, he produces 
melodic, swinging jazz. But his invention 
cannot stand up to a 12-inch LP. René 
Urtréger and Raymond Fol both take excellent 
piano solos. The former is in fact the outstand- 
ing musician on the record. E.J. 


*** Mezzrow and Saury 
***Rosetta (Hines) ; Wailin’ With Saury (Mezzrow, 


Saury) 
(London EP DEP95016—10s. 53d.) 


(French Ducretet-Thomson )—Mezz Mezzrow, 
Maxim Saury (cits); Milton Sealey (pno) ; Eddie de 
Haas (bass); Kansas Fields (drs). 5/7/1955. Paris. 


This two-clarinets-and-rhythm idea is fine if 
the clarinets are of the Mezzrow-Bechet or 
Bechet-Nicholas standard, but here I find the 
sound pleasing only for the first chorus or two. 
There is little rapport between Mezzrow and 
Saury after that, and the rest includes a flashy 
piano and some very unimaginative drumming. 
The instrumentation is not such that, except in 
more interesting company, it can provide 
unalloyed pleasure for six or seven minutes’ 
variations on themes such as these. Three 
minutes of each, and two other contrasting 
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- Gone are days of complicated, unwieldy High Fidelity equipment. Here, instead, are 
a beautifully designed, matching plug-in units which can be installed in minutes—and blend 
1 at once with modern furnishings. With a Pye High Fidelity System, making tingling 
id music is as easy as tuning an ordinary radiogram. For a thrilling new experience in good 
= listening, good living . . . visit Musicraft. Whether you see Mr. Bunt (General Manager at 


Richmond) or Mr. Sawyer: (of Southall), you’ll find that no problem is too large or too 
small for their attention. 
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HF 25/25A eee 
Y Amplifier and Remote Control Unit. 

Here are smooth, highly flexible controls and 
i. facilities for record player, tape recorder, micro- 

phone and radio tuner. § pickup compensators. 
. Selector, bass, treble and filter controls. Fre- 
. quency coverage 2-160,000 c.p.s. Infimte Damp- 
g ing Factor. Power output 25 watts. 
d 40 gns. 
e 
k 
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25 watt speaker system. 


“J Designed to give living expression to 
the superb reproductive power of the HET LIW 
Pye Provost Amplifier. Comprises a FM/AM Tuner. 
, ; high-quality dual-concentric speaker Top quality FM/AM Tuner with built-in power 
housed in an acoustically designed pack. Features: 8 valves for good ee gua 
‘ corner cabinet, heavily braced and reception, stabilised permeability tuning. In 
lagged to give smooth bass response at cabinet (with built-in FM aerial) or chassis form 
all volume levels. Frequency range: (with horizontal or vertical scales 3 . 


30 to over 20,000 ¢.p.s. 


68 gns. 


: Take the necessary steps and visit Musicra iff 


20-22 HIGH STREET - SOUTHALL - MIDDLESEX 
TELEPHONE: SOUTHALL 3828 

13 KING STREET: RICHMOND: SURREY 
TELEPHONE: RICHMOND 6798 
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Seasonal Records 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
The Vespers of Christmas Eve 


Benedictine Monks Choir of St. Martin, Beuron 
10” LP—AP 13005 


33'/, 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT 
La Messe du Nostre Dame 
10 Secular Works 


Pro Musica Antiqua, Brussels 
12” LP—APM 14063 


GUILLAUME DUFAY 

5 Sacred Songs 

8 Madrigale e Caccie from, the Codex of 
Antonio Squarcialupi 


Pro Musica Antiqua, Brussels 
12” LP—APM 14019 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

Magnificat, D major, BWV 243 
Schilling * Pitzinger * Marten - Grodschel 
Solistenvereinigung der Bachwoche Ansbach 


Conductor : Ferdinand Leitner 
12” LP—APM 14001 


ARCANGELO CORELLI 

Christmas Concerto, G minor, Opus 6, No. 8 
Soloists with the Cappella Coloniensis 

Conductor : August Wenzinger 


45 
7” EP 45—EPA 37062 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to 

HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED) + ‘8 CLARGES STREET 
LONDON, W.|! GROSVENOR 3095-6 & 7355 

Subsidiary Company of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 
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UNIQUE SERVICE FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


Here is an opportunity to purchase your records from the 
leading stockists. Your choice will receive the attention of the 
country’s best organised and most comprehensive Mail Order Service. 


e Every record is individually inspected for flaws and 
dated before sealing in a polythene outer cover. 
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numbers of similar length, would have been 
better. O 


*xMilan Jazz College Soci 
ye Relaxing % At Santa Tecla”’ 

***] Can't Give You Anything But Love (McHugh) 
(2 Jazz Me Blues (Delaney) (a2); Savoy 
Blues (Ory) (0); Collier’s Clambake (George 
Wettling, <7 Ss ws (6); Beale Street 
ama (R. k, J. R. Robinson) (c); After 
You've Gone. Gaseent (a); Original Dixie- 

land One-Step (La Rocca, Shields) (e) 

(Columbia LP 33CS18—29s. 64d -) 


(a) (Italian Be ae Valenti (cit); 
Giorgio Alberti (tpt); Gionni Acocella (tmb); 
Giorgio Cavendon (pno); Carlo Bagnoli (gtr); 
a Bagnoli (bass) ; Prxttilio Rota (drs). 6/5/1954. 


(6) (do.)—Personnel as for (a), except Giovanni 
Moretto (pno) replaces Cavendon. 17/11/1954. Milan. 

y do.)—Personnel as for (b). 18/11/1954. Milan. 

ad) (do.)—Personnel as for (6). 26/1/1955. Milan. 

¢) (do.)—Personnel as for (5). 8/2/1955. Milan. 

While not in any sense outstanding, this 
Italian band is most pleasant to listen to, even 
though the rhythm section doesn’t generate 
much momentum, and the choice of material 
is unoriginal. The way the numbers are 
treated is often quite original, though, especially 
Savoy Blues. After You've Gone is taken at a 
furious pace, and Original Dixieland hardly 
less so. 

The sleeve, obviously translated from the 
Italian (and giving the instruments in their 
Italian abbreviation !) says, a little naively, that 
these men are not likely ever to become pro- 
fessionals. Maybe not; but certain others, 
nearer home, could learn something from them, 
amateurs though they are. O.K 


*Modern Jazz Quartet 
*****Concord (Lewis); Ralph’s New Blues (Milt 
Jackson); Ballad Medley: Soon; For You, 
For Me; For Evermore; Love Walked In ; 
Our Love Is Here To Stay (all Gershwin). 
Softly As In A Morning Sunrise (Romberg) 
(Esquire LP 20-069—29s. 63d.) 


aa Prestige) —Milt Jackson (vib); John Lewis 
; Percy Heath (bass); Connie Kay (drs). 
rr Oas. U.S.A. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet is, for my money, 
the most consistently interesting and impressive 
group in present-day jazz. Five stars seem to be 
almost a regular ration for every new record 
they produce. Last month I praised their 
Fontessa ; this month the same superlatives must 
be lavished upon “‘ Concorde ’”’, as this latest 
LP of theirs is called. 

The record takes its title from the opening 
track, a contrapuntal but swinging composition 
by John Lewis. Sensitive playing by Milt 
Jackson and Lewis himself make this a highly 
rewarding performance. Ralph’s New Blues 
shows once again in what an intriguing manner 
modernist jazz musicians can interpret the 
essentially traditional blues form. 

A rather too hurried I’/1 Remember April makes 
this the weakest track. The other ballads com- 
prise a Gershwin medley and Sigmund 
Romberg’s Softly .As In A Morning Sunrise, on 
which John Lewis’s long and intelligent solo 
must be ranked amongst his very finest work. 

E.J. 


*xAlbert Nicholas and his Orchestra 
***Royal Garden Blues (Williams); Blues For 
Kicks (Nicholas); I Found A 
(Williams); I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 
None Of This Jelly Roll (Williams) 
sy EP EPV1142—13s. 73d.) 


(French Vogue)—Nicholas (cit); Guy Longnon 
(tpt); Claude Gousset (tmb); Claude Bolling (pno) ; 
** Popoff Medveko ’’ (bass); Kansas Fiel (drs). 
29/6/1955. Paris. 

Hackneyed old numbers, doddering with age, 
trotted out again by these French lads, whose 
sole advantage over their British counterparts is 

t they can accompany Albert Nicholas on 
records and publicly, whereas we have no such 
honour. Nicholas himself is fine, fluent and 
never at a loss (though I don’t see the point of 


(x)—-Pettiford/Abney bass/pno duet. 
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that absurd clarinet and drum business at the 
outset of New Baby). The band supporting him 
is raspy, though, and I do not like the riffing 
that constitutes the blues number. It’s so 
early-’forties-ish, with all the horror that 
implies. 


*Bernard Peiffer 
***Memory Of A Dream (Peiffer); Prelude To A 
Kiss (Ellington); What More Can A Woman 
Do? (Peiffer); Collard Greens And Black- 
eyed Peas (Peiffer); Cheek To Cheek 
(Berlin); You Are My Sweetheart (Davis, 
Mitchell); Lullaby Of Birdland (Shearing) ; 
Someone To Watch Over Me (Gershwin) ; 
Willow Weep For Me (Ronell) ; Deep Purple 
(Peter de Rose); Good For Nothing (Van 
Heusen, De Lange); If I Had You (Ted 
Shapiro); Polka Dots And Moonbeams (Van 
Heusen, Burke); Just You, Just me (Klages, 


Greer 
(Felsted 12 in. LP PDL85022—35s. 14d.) 

(French Barclay)—Peiffer (pno); Jean-Marie 
Ingrand (bass). December, 1954. Paris. 

France has produced some extremely gifted 
jazz pianists during the past decade. Among 
them is 34-year-old Bernard Peiffer from Mar- 
seilles, who certainly has taken his place among 
the top European musicians. Tracks like his 
own Memory Of A Dream, Duke Ellington’s 
Prelude To A Kiss and the slow ballads demon- 
state his ability to create sensitive, reflective 
jazz. At faster tempo, on such tunes as Cheek 
To Cheek and If I Had You, he contrives to use 
his considerable technique to the full without 
ever becoming flashy. E.J. 


*Oscar Pettiford 

**** Another One (Quincey Jones)t; Minor Seventh 
Heaven (Osie Johnson) ; Stardust (Carmichael) 
(x); Bohemia After Dark (Pettiford) ; 
Oscalypso (Pettiford); Scorpio (Mary L. 
Williams); Titoro (Billy Taylor) ; ; Don’t 
Squawk (Pettiford); Kamman’s a-Comin’ 
(Pettiford)t 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-N15035—37s. 64d. ) 

(Am. Bethlehem)—Pettiford (bass, ’cello); Gigi 
Gryce (alto, clt); Jerome Richardson (inr, flute): 
Donald Byrd, Ernie Royal (¢pts); Bob Brookmeyer 
(tmb); Don Abney (pno); Osie Johnson (drs). 
12/8/1955. New 


ork. 
+These titles are erroneously transposed on the labels. 


Oscar Pettiford is the star of this record. The 
tone and swing he gets out of his bass are 
phenomenal. On Stardust he is featured with 
just the pianist, and the result is a remarkable 
and sensitive performance. Minor Seventh 
Heaven finds him taking a chorus on the ’cello. 

Gigi Gryce plays alto in his own distinctive 
manner on almost every track. Donald Byrd 
makes a lyrical appearance in Bohemia After 
Dark, while Ernie Royal blows well on a couple 
of the other numbers. Mary Lou Williams’s 
Scorpio, a haunting theme, gets the most original 
treatment. Some inventive blues-playing can 
be heard i in Don’t Squawk (slow) and Kamman’s 
A’ comin’ (fast). E.J. 


Rampart Street Paraders 
—" 3 pe Sit Right Down And Write = 
A Letter (J. Young, Ahlert) (2); Lazy M 
(Eddie Miller) (c); Dixieland Shuffle (Rodin, 
Haggart, Matlock) "4 ); After You’ve Gone 
(Layton) (6); Oh, Baby ! (O. eT) (4); 
When It’s Sleepy "Time Down South (L. 
O. Rene, Muse) (d); My Monday Date tines) 
nn My Chinatown (Wm. Jerome, 


(Philips 12 o In. LP BBL7112—35s. 14d.) 

(Am. Columbia)—Matty Matlock (cit) ; Eddie Miller 
(tnr, ensemble cit); Joe Rushton (bass-sax); Clyde 
Hurley (tpt); Abe +~y prvwag %,- s Wrigniemen 
(pno) ; nee Van Eps (gtr) ; nens (bas 
Nick Fatool (drs). (a) 7/oji9s4 5 (o) "3/6/1954 : ‘3 
19/7/1954 ; (d) 7/9/1955. 

I suppose this is sa the Liberals in our 
midst would call “‘ mainstream ”’ jazz, of all 
the inaccurate and idiotic terms. I found it 
rather boring after awhile, although I’m bound 
to admit that the trombone of Abe Lincoln, 
when he isn’t showing that he could have held 
a job any day with Spike Jones, is fine, and 
there is a pleasing late-’twenties flavour in 
Rushton’s bass sax. Hurley’s trumpet is too 
wildly “‘ modern ”’ for my taste, though tech- 
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nically flashy. This seems to be an attempt to 
re-create the Bob Crosby band of 1936 or so, 
and as such, it is quite successful; but I still 
don’t know why such things were deemed 
necessary, still less a commercial proposition. 
After You've Gone is much too fast, and while 
the curious pseudo-Oriental noises in Chinatown 
might have gone down well when the song first 
appeared i in 1915 (“* dam’ clever, these Chinese, 
by gad ”’), to-day they appear as a stale joke, 
reiterated beyond endurance. O.K 


*Jimmy Raney Quartet 
****Minor (Ramey) ; ; Some Other Spring (Wilson, 
Herzog); Double Image (Raney); On The 
uare (Raney) 
(Esquire LP 20-070—29s. 63d.) 

(Am. Prestige)—Raney (gir); Hall Overton (pno); 
Teddy Kotick (bass); Art Mardigan (drs). 28/5/1954. 
New York. 

As in the aforementioned Eddie Bert record, 
multiple recording is brought in also here—to 
permit the addition of a second guitar line (by 
Mr. Raney) for the openings and closings of each 
of these items ; and again, as in the Bert disc, 
the means are justified by the artistic end 
achieved. 

More to the point, however, is the excellence 
of the music generally. Jimmy Raney, twenty- 
nine-year-old son of a prominent Kentucky 
(Louisville) newspaper proprietor, and well- 
known to us here through his recordings with 
Red Norvo and others, distinguishes himself by 
contributing these very adequate compositions 
in addition to showing (especially in the ballad 
Some Other Spring) that he is a tasteful, inventive 
and technically quite brilliant instrumentalist. 
Teddy Kotick and Art Mardigan admirably 
help to make a compact, swinging group, and 
Julliard scholar Hall Overton proves that at 
least one classical student can play outstandingly 
good modern jazz. E.J. 


*xBuddy Rich 
***The Monster (Rich) (2); Sunday (Cohn ¢é ai) 
(2); Smooth One (Goodman) (b); Broadway 
Woode, McRae, Boyd) (5) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. *LP 33CX10052—39s. 73d.) 


(a) (Am. Norgran)—Rich (drs); Ben Webster, 
Frank Wess (inrs); Thad Jones, Joe Newman 
Oscar Peterson (pno); Freddie Greene 


(6) (do.)\—Rich (drs); Sonny Cri 
Edison (tpt); Jimmy Rowles (po) ; John Simmons 
(bass). Late 1955. U.S.A 

Harry Edison’s delicate, but incisive, muted 
trumpet playing on Smooth One and Broadway 
almost earns this record four stars. Sonny 
Criss blows hurriedly but excitingly, while once 
again Jimmy Rowles shows himself to be a 
subtle and inventive pianist. Even Buddy Rich 
manages to be discreet for most of the time. 

The other side is a very different story. 
Frank Wess, Joe Newman and Oscar Peterson 
all come up to their normal form, but Thad 
Jones lacks conviction and Ben Webster adopts 
the grinding tone and strained phrasing that 
spoil too many of his present-day solos. Sunday 
manages to be a worth while track, but The 
Monster has far.too much noisy drumming from 
Buddy Rich to suit my taste. E.J. 


* Victoria Spivey 
***Bloodhound Blues; D 


irty T.B. Blues; 
Moanin’ The Blues; Telephoning The 
Blues. (All Spive 


(H.M.V. EP P 7ECS190-—10s. 54d.) 

(Am. Victor)—Victoria Spivey (blues singer) acc. by 
Charlie Holmes (alto); Henry Allen (tpt); J. C. 
Higginbotham (tmb); Will Johnson (gir); George 
‘* Pops ”’ Foster (bass). 1/10/1929. New York. 

There have never been many records issued 
here of the strident Miss Spivey, so those who 
like her singing will want this, and even those 
who don’t will surely be interested in it for the 
good, if rather florid, accompaniments domin- 
ated by Henry Allen. If you are a blues fan, 
add at least one more star. In its way, it is a 
quite remarkably good record. 

Bloodhound Blues, the macabre story of a jail- 
break, opens and closes with the tune of Black 
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Snake Blues ; Dirty T. B. Blues is grim, as might 
be expected. Moanin’ The Blues has a simple, 
moving quality, and, as Albert McCarthy 
points out in his excellent sleeve-note, one most 
peculiar line that seems to have no meaning or 
connection with the rest of the song. Telephonin’ 
is more sophisticated, obviously urban blues, but 
inludes a fine Higgy solo. O.K 


x Joe Sullivan 
**My Littie Pride And Joy ; Little Rock Getaway ; 
tall, ‘oer ; Minor Mood. (All Sullivan) 
a 
(Brunswick EP £9276—1I1s. 10d.) 


* Sullivan Plays Fats Waller ”’ 
**°*lf You Can*t Be Good Be Careful 
We Get Together ? (c); 
Such Stuff (c); There'll Come A Time. 
When You'll Need Me (c); Breezin’ (5); 
An Armful Of You (b} ; What’s Your Name ? 
(6); Solid Eclipse (5). (All Fats Waller) 
(Philips BBR8091—26s. 5d.) 
**Gin Mill Blues (Sullivan) (e); That's A Plenty 
(Pollack) (e); A Room With A View (Swan) 
(e); Sweet Lorraine (Parish, Burwell) (d) ; 
Hangover Blues (Sullivan) (d); Little Rock 
Getaway (Sullivan) (¢); Hon e Rose 
ee (4); Summertime (Gershwin) (d) ; 
ido’s Fantasy (Sullivan) (d); My Little Pride 
(Sullivan) (2); I Cover The W 
); Farewell To Riverside (Sullivan) (2) 
(12 in. London LP HAU2011—37s. 63d.) 


(c); Can't 
Never Heard Of 


of 
(Sullivan) (f); 
f);  Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Waller) (f); Bush Above Powell (Sullivan) 
(f); I’ve Found A New Baby (Williams, 
Palmer) (g); Frolicking Fido (Sullivan) (g) ; 
Keeping Out Of Mischief Now (Waller) (f) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 383CX10047—39s. 73d.) 
(a) (Am. Decca)—Sullivan (pmo). 8/8/1935. Los 
Ab) (am Columbia)—Sulli (pno); Bo 
. umbia van (no); b 
(c) ae aan tis Walter Page(s 
Wettling (drs). 29/9/1952, USA. our 
(4) (Am. Riverside)—Sullivan (pno). 1953. 
Dave } Lario (bass); 


ran ‘ 
(e) (do.)—Sullivan (pno) ; 
Smoky Stover (drs). 1953. San Francisco. 
ye’, (Am. Norg:n) Sullivan (pmo.). Early 1966. 





San 


Note: (e) available also on Columbia-Clef LB10046. 


Shamefully neglected since 1944 when 
Parlophone put out two sides by his Café 
Society Orchestra, Joe Sullivan, the now 
fifty-year-old, Chicago-born pianist of Little 
Rock Getaway, etc., fame, proves the truth of the 
old adage that it never rains but it pours by 
getting four issues all within a few weeks. 


The EP and the Columbia-Clef LP are the 
best, as they have no superfluous accompanists 
and are real jazz all the way through. Although 
all four of the tracks on the EP are twenty years 
old, the recording was good and they sound as 
fresh as the day they were made. Next best is 
the Philips. The accompaniments are not too 
obtrusive, and while Sullivan’s playing hasn’t 
quite the personality of “‘Fats’’ Waller, he plays 
these eight refreshingly unfamiliar Waller tunes 
much as Fats himself might have played them. 

The London is disappointing, as so much of 
it is out of tempo. It assumes the character of 
cocktail-lounge music, which is pleasant in its 
superficial way, but not in the jazz idiom at all. 

O.K. 


*Art Tatum ' 


*e°*Tenderly (Gross); Just a-Sittin’ And a-Rockin’ 
(Ellington, Strayhorn); There Will Never Be 
Another You (Gordon, Warren); I’ve Got 
The World On A String (Arlen); You Took 
Advantage Of Me (Rodgers); Yesterdays 
(Kern); What Does It Take? (Burke, Van 


Heusen) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LP 38CX10053—39s. 73d.) 
(Am. Clef)—Tatum (pmo). 1954. U.S.A. 
They call this LP “ The Genius of Art 
Tatum (No. 2)”. Reviewing No. 1 of the 
series in the December, 1955, issue of THE 


GRAMOPHONE (while I was on sick leave) 
Mike Nevard wrote: 
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“A startlingly high proportion of jazzmen 
describe Tatum as ‘the greatest’; a well- 
known conductor in the straight world said he 
was one of the two finest pianists alive to-day ; 
some people will tell you he’s a frilly bore. I 
would sum it up like this: Tatum is a fabulous 
musician ; he’s a great pianist with a fabulous 
technique. But if he’s a jazzman, it rarely 
comes through in his playing. His technical 
dexterity produces a riot of notes ; his arrange- 
ments—practically identical on every playing 
—are complex in the extreme. Don’t listen to 
Tatum in an off moment. But if you have an 
evening to spare, sit down, relax by the fire, 
and listen carefully but easily to the workings of 
a fantastic mind.” | 

Whether or not one would agree with the 
contention of Mr. Nevard (who not so long ago 
was a colleague of mine on the “ Melody 
Maker ” and is now on the staff of the “ Daily 
Herald”) that if Tatum has a sense of jazz it 
rarely comes through in his playing, depends 
on whether one is old enough (a) to have 
heard Art Tatum’s great, swinging jazz work 
in the rhythm sections of such groups as his 
own 1941 band, as recorded on (I believe still 
available) Brunswick 03430 and 03462, or 
(b) whether one has reached the stage to realise 
that the musical quality that has come to be 
known as jazz can be conveyed subtly as well as 
in the more obvious ways. But with the rest of 
what Nevard wrote, I thoroughly agree, and 
I commend her words to you, as an approach 
to and means of assessing Art Tat'm in general 
and this record by hi™ in partic lar. 

Unfortunately Art Tatum has made his last 
record, for he died on November 5th last, in 
the Queen of Angels Hospital, Los Angeles. 
He was forty-six. E.J. 


*Randy Weston Trio 
****CGet Happy (Arlen); Fire Down There (Trad.) ; 
Where Are You ? (McHugh) ; Under Blunder 
(Weston); Dark Eyes (M. Salama) ; Summer- 
time (Gershwin); Bass Knows (Weston) ; 
C Jam Blues (Ellington); A Ballad (Sam 
Gill); Twelfth Street Rag (Bowman) 
(London 12 in. LP HA-U2018—37s. 64d.) 

Am. Riverside) —Weston (pno); Sam Gill (bass) ; 
Wilbert Hogan (drs). 29 and 31/1/1955. Hackensack, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 

The tallest pianist in jazz (he’s six-foot-seven), 
Randy Weston is also one of the most individual 
and creative musicians to emerge in recent years. 
Not only are his own compositions delightful 
and intriguing, he can also transform familiar 
ballads in a way that makes them almost seem 
new tunes. He is an extremely exciting, 
rhythmic instrumentalist with the ability to 
infuse a lighthearted quality into all he does. 
“Get Happy” is certainly an apt title for 
this LP. 

Admirable support is given here to Mr. 
Weston by Sam Gill (whose A Ballad is a tune 
worthy of a mention) and Wilbert Hogan, the 
drummer whose ability we have had a chance 
of noting with the Lionel Hampton Orchestra 
during its recently ended British tour. E.J. 


x Fats ” Waller 
** Swingin’ At The Organ ”’ 
ee*The Digah’s Stomp (+); Soothin’ Syrup 
Stomp (a); Messin’ Around With The 
Blues (a); Stompin’ The Bug (a). (All 
Waller) 
(H.M.V. 7EG8191—10s. 534.) 

(Am. Victor)—Waller (pipe-organ). (a) 14/1/1927, 
(6) 21/12/1927. Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Four examples of the only jazz organist—for 
who else on this instrument measures up to 
Waller’s supremacy ? No one in the whole 
history of recorded organ music ever succeeded 
in getting a jazz tone and a jazz beat from the 
mighty Wurlitzer, and there were few who 
equalled Fats technically. We could do with 
some more of these discs—there are plenty of 
them, all entertaining, all well-recorded. O.K. 
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OTHERS 
(Noted by E.7.) 
****JTune Christy 


That’s AlljI Didn’t Know About You/Day Dreams 
Dearly Beloved|’ Round Midnight/This Year's Kisses and 
six other equally seductive ballads, all attractively 
accompanied by Pete Rugolo’s orchestra and unusually 
well recorded, make ‘‘ The Misty Miss Christy” the 
smoky-voiced June’s best LP to date. (Capitol 12 in. 
T725—and for only 32s.) 


**#**Frankie Laine 


Frankie Laine, backed by The Four Lads and accom- 
panied by organ, bass and drums, breaks new ground 
singing a dozen (as the sleeve note describes them 

‘“* present-day spirituals derived from the fine old fiel 

songs of a century ago”’. Some are brightly swinging, 
others more in the nature of laments or the hymns of 
the Deep South. But all are fascinating and — 
make a novel and most attractive record. (Philips 
BBL7111.) 


*#**#Glenn Miller Army Air Force Band 


The 40-piece band formed and directed by the late 
Glenn Miller for the U.S. Forces, which during the war 
years became one of the best loved sounds not only by 
the American troops, but also by the many of us civilians 
in Britain who were able to pick up its broadcasts from 
England and later Paris, is represented on five H.M.V. 
12 in. LPs containing seventy-five selections. All are 
airchecks (recordings of broadcasts) and the tunes are, 
of course, the popular numbers of the time. 

With the Glenn Miller civilian orchestra’s arranger, 
Jerry Gray, still in the same capacity, the familiar Miller 
sound is much in evidence. But it is filled out by the 
larger combination, with its twenty strings,land the band 
a nout doubt the best Miller ever had the privilege of 
eading. 

The records (H.M.V. CLP1077-1081) are available as a 
set, complete with 12 pp. booklet on Glenn Miller and this 
Army Air Force Band by Geoffrey Butcher of the Glenn 
Miller Appreciation Society, in Presentation Box, 
price {8 9s. 94d. 


PN Elvis Presley 


Quote from the sleeve of Mr. Presley’s new 12 in. 
twelve tune LP: ‘“ He’s the jazz phenomenon to end 
all jazz phenomena. Scenes at his concerts make Johnn 
Ray Fans look like old-age pensioners at a Churc 
social.”” No comment! (H.M.V. CLP1093.) 

For those preferring the twenty-one-year-old rock ’n’ 
roller from Mississippi without the risk of subsequent 
bankruptcy, his Blue/Moon/I Don’t Care If The Sun 
Don’t Shine are on 5s. 7d. H.M.V. POP272. 


***George Shearing 


This has George Shearing backed by a large string 
orchestra. (The rest of the Quintet are dup Giten but 
you’d hardly notice it.) The title, ‘“* Velvet Carpet”, 
aptly descri the mood. Fault is there is not enough 
variation of it, in tempo, colour or any other way. But 
artistically the conception of each item and the pla 
throughout are beyond reproach. So is the g. 
Tunes: September Song/Autumn Leaves|Dancing On 
The Ceiling/I'll Close My Eyes|A Foggy DayjHave You 
et Miss Jones ?/Starlit Hour[All Of You|’ Round 
Midnight|No Moon At All. (Capitol T720.) 


***Tommy Whittle Quintet 


Lullaby Of Birdland/Lullaby Of Broadway/Lullaby In 
Rhythm|L Of The Leaves. 7 under 
the title “‘ Lullaby and Rhythm”, e have Tommy 
Whittle Playing crisp, swinging tenor; Keith Christie 
(tmb) and Derek Smith eer taking solos that are any- 
thing but sleepy; and hur Watts (bass) and 
Taylor (drs) helping Smith in a rhythm section that 
7 _ group moving lightly all the way. (Esquire 





(Noted by O.K.) 
**Clancy Hayes 
Roll, Jordan, Rolli/St. James’ Infirmary. With Lu 
Watters Jass Band (late 1950). Too fast, too much 


vocal, very little subtlety. Just more good party stuff. 
(Columbia-Clef LB10047.) 


*George Melly 


Heebie Jeebies|My Canary Has Circles Under His 
Eyes. Accompanied by Mick Mulligan’s Jazz Band, it 
says, but they don’t get much look in. Mr. Melly sounds 
like a comic turn in a music hall—which is all very well 
but not on a jazz record. I’m all for unusual material, 
but there are limits! (Decca F-J10806.) 


**I.u Watters Band 


Royal Garden Bilues/Shake That 79004 Te Black 
Bottom|Sweet Georgia Brown. (Late 1950.) The usual 
Watters recipe applied, with gusto that is less elephantine 
than usual, to four chestnuts. Good for a ’teenage party. 
(Columbia-Clef SEB10049.) 
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Model 853 
Power Amplifier 


The GRAMOPHONE 


| Hieh-Fidelity+ 


unit equipment for the home 





Champion proudly introduce the latest 














developments in HI-FI unit equipment 


The new Champion High - Fidelity 
Equipment is designed to bring to every 
home where music is enjoyed and 
appreciated, a new conception of 
listening. In its ultimate form High- 
as ee a Fidelity is reproduction exactly as the 
i ae artist recorded it. 


Niodel 853A 
Pre-Amplifier 
Control Unit 





The complete power amplifier for use with either of the 
2 other models (853A or 854). It is supplied in a 
beautifully finished cabinet which can be placed on a 
side table or book-shelf and will blend harmoniously in 
any room. 
TECHNICAL DETAILS 
The amplifier is based on a circuit developed by Mullards 
incorporating an ultra linear output-stage and contains 
a Power Supply for a Pre-amplifier and F.M. Tuner. 
Maximum power output Frequency Response: 
1l watts at I watt within I db. 10 c/s—20,000 
c/s—at 10 watts within I db. 30 c/s—15,000 c/s. 
Output impedance (Speech Coil): 
15 ohm or 3.75 ohm. 
Mains Supply: 200-250 volts. 
50-60 c/s A.C. or 100-130 volts. 
50-60 c/s A.C. 








The Pre-Amplifier comprises a low noise, low dis- 
tortion amplifier with tone controls and low pass 
filters. The first stage gives balanced compensation 
for five recording characteristics used by the leading 
recording companies in England and the U.S.A. 
This is effected by the use of frequency selective 
negative feedback. The tone control circuits give 
continuously variable control of both bass and 
treble frequencies. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS 


Input selector. 
(1) Tape/Radio Replay. 
1.A.A. 


2) R. 
3 AES. Prand FPR — 


(6) British 78 R.P.M. 

(7) Microphone. 

Treble and Bass Control. 
Volume Control. 

Low Pass Filter. Switched 
10K cls. 7K ce/ls. 5 K e/s. 
level. Dimensions 15” x 
44x 4k". 








Model 854 
Pre-Amplifier and 
F.M. Tuner 


The Master Control comprises a low noise, low 


Sensitivity : 40 mV. 


distortion tone control pre-amplifier and a sensitive 
VHF/FM tuner covering the frequency range 88-95 
Mc/s. housed in a handsome cabinet matching the 
Main Amplifier Model 853. 






FILTER CHARACTERISTICS 





300). 
FREQUENCY 


With the Champion High-Fidelity you will become aware of a new 
excitement in music; surprised and delighted to hear with extraordinary 
realism your favourite works, which before lacked clarity. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
London Office & Showrooms: 8 Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 


























1,000 10,000 
FREQUENCY IN C.P.S. 


Works: Newhaven, Sussex. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS 


Input Selector. 

(1) Mains OFF rae ped id mains to Power 
Supplies in Model 853 

(2) FM Tuner. 

(3) L.P. Records, Sensitivity 50 mV. 

(4) 78 Records, Sensitivity 60 mV. 

(5S) Tape/Radio Replay, 100 mV. 

(6) Microphone, Sensitivity 10 mV. 

Volume Control. 

Treble and Bass Controls. 

Tuning Control. 

Tuning Indicator 

Magic Eye _Mullard EM 

ay Dimensions 15” x 8}” 


9%". 
aioe + 10 gns. P.T. 





TONE CONTROL 






bach 


FREQUENCY 
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. . . you will realise that Grampian high fidelity equipment gives you 
the nearest approach to “‘ Concert hall listening ’’ in your own home. 
You will, for instance, appreciate the extraordinary delicacy of repro- 
duction achieved by their new 12-in. loudspeaker. A great deal of 
research and new manufacturing methods were necessary to produce 
a speaker unit with such an extended audio frequency coverage at 
such a reasonable cost. 





GRAMPIAN 
12 in. SPEAKER UNIT 


Type 1255/15 





Frequency Range ... __...20-15000 c.p.s. 
Voice Coil Diameter... 13” 
Voice Coil Impedance ...15 ohms 


Fundamental Resonance...40 c.p.s. 
Power Handling Capacity...10 watts 
Fiux Density ... 14,500 lines per sq. cm. 
Total Flux ... 








130,500 lines per sq. cm. 





fe 
+20 





e288 8 


Cycles per second, imput 4 watt 


RESPONSE CURVE for Speaker Unit [255/15 


9000 
o000 
11000 
12000 
13000 
140 
iso 


A specially designed reflex cabinet suitable for 
either corner or Side of room is now available 
as an easy-to-assemble kit of parts, complete 
with grille material ready to assemble, stain 
and polish. Although it is primarily intended 
for use with the Type 1255/15 speaker the 
cabinet will give excellent results with other 
units of similar specifications. PRICE f | | 








Deferred terms available if desired 
for both speaker and cabinet kit. 








Full details from:- 


CGS LES AAI TLPLLANINT 





REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 
IS HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, Middlesex 


Telephone: Feltham 2657/8 Telegrams: ‘‘Reamp, Feltham”’ 
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No other Tape 
Recorder offers 


such VALUE 

















Perrectr quality 
reproduction ; all the latest improvements ; and 
of course the price which gives you. the best 
value on the market today. 


Everyone is buying tape recorders today and 
those who know anything about them are 
definitely buying ELIZABETHAN. 


If you have not heard the 
recorder in action—then go to 
your nearest dealer and ask 
for a demonstration. 


Hear ELIZABETHAN for 
yourself—and you'll hear what 
we mean. 


65... 


including Mic. and 
1800 ft. of Long- 
Play Tape 





The model illustrated is the Elizabethan- De-Luxe 







TAPE 





RECORDERS 


(TAPE RECORDERS) LTD. 


4 9 FIELD PLACE, ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.CI 
a a ee a a ae na ea ee ee nD ee ee ee ee 
| 1 l 
|, —— NAME..........00ccccceeeeeeeeees 
| fully illustrated | ADDRESS ..................00008. 
| brochure, | 
| and technical ieeeestaasinateees, tn eecevreeeeeeeeeeees ° | 
| specification Elizabethan 56. az! 
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THE GARRARD MODEL 30! TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR 


The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is recognised as supreme in 
its class. With its introduction a hitherto unattainable standard in the 
manufacture of High Fidelity Gramophone Components has been reached. 
Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the suppression of switch 
clicks, the extra heavy balanced turntable and the very fine degrees of speed 
control available. . . multi speeds can be adjusted by approximately 24%. 

Wow and Flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being less than 

0.2% and less than 0.05% respectively. The unit is equipped for dual 
voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles according 
to the motor pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is fully 
tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic stroboscope, a tube of 
een grease, all fixing screws, washers, template and instruction manual. 

. see your Dealer now. 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING 


AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Swindon, Wilts, England 
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DIEPENBROCK 


os Elektra’ 


Dance Flashes for Orchestra 
(Dresden) 


Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 
Willem yan Otterloo. 


NBR 6006 


SeETHOVEN 


Sym 
Phony oO si in CM; 
inor 


Berlj 
in mca 
Conducteq by “chestra 


ugen Jochury, 


NBR 6030 


(Piano) 


13 E . ——— 
Etudes Symphoni . NOQO0634R [4 AI : 
5 BIEM CHER BERG rs : 


Yuri Boukoff 
FAVOURITE OPERA CHORUSES 


ay “¢ CAVA RUSTICANA ° 


Seats 
“1 LOMBARD! 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA CHOIR 


y, THE HAGUE P 
p HILHARMON 
one Any <p re pepe 
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we 


__HONEGGER ill 10’ Green Label 


Michel Roux (baritone) 
Elizabeth Brasseur Choir 
The Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Sacher. 


Y srandenburg Concerto 
Ao. 6 in B Flat Major 


to in D Minor for 
nd Strings (Bach). 
ber Orchestra ; 
Paul Sacher. a eas ase *. 
Y 6028 eee 
ol ‘ . ead al ae Electrical Limited, Gramophone R 
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Philips are worid reno 
= eo yrs makers of radiograms 
Ts Fre . record players and recor 
pment amous Philips *‘Featherwei, ese 
ght’ Pick-Up. 
(PGs$56) 


Concer 
Violin, Oboe 4 
Basle Cham 
ronducted by 








